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| Do you make each day in Par? 
For more than half a century 
Eno Effervescent Saline has en- 
joyed international prestige. Brit- 
> ish colonists have carried its repu- 
4 : d tation from Capetown to Kashmir 
> 


. 
} 


and beyond. Shanghai’s famed 
long bar provides it. Humble mis- 
sionaries and opulent native 


. ; Bray ae ; 
princes relish it alike. Continental 
Europeans enjoy its cooling bub- 


a bliness and mild, efficient action. 
. ‘ The elect among Americans, too, 
, have known Eno for many years. 

: Two years ago, the makers, J. C. Eno, Ltd., of Lon- 
q don, decided that ENo must have the place it deserves 
in the wider American market and delegated the telling 
of the Eno story to Advertising Headquarters. 

To set this fine old saline above and apart from the 
ruck of harsh and vulgar laxatives, we invested the 
advertising with distinction. ENo appears in the public 
prints, not as a cure, but as rational assistance for those 
seeking to overcome intestinal toxicity through proper 
diet and exercise. 
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Politicians May Close Theit 
Eyes to This News— 
Sales and Advertising Men Won't 


Election is coming on fast. Naturally, poli- 
ticians are doing lots of talking with their 
eyes on votes rather than on facis. Politics 
aside, how is the farmer really doing? 


Official figures show that the 
prices of farm products have 
recently risen to the highest 
level since 1920 (with the ex- 
ception of a brief period in 
1925). 


The May 15th bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture shows 
an advance of twenty-two points 
over the previous years and the 
highest for the corresponding 
date in eight years! At the pres- 
ent time farm prices are 148% 
of the pre-war normal. 


Right now farm incomes are 
higher. Right now farm pur- 
chasing power is greater than it 
has been in years. Right now 
sales and advertising managers 
are finding the farm market te- 
sponsive—wanting goods and 
ready to pay for them. 


The great open door to the farm 
market is the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit— 15 separate leader- 
publications which constitute a 
powerful national medium with 
intensive /ocal prestige. 
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Your sales problem is national — but your dealer’s is always local 
— The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist 

The American Agriculturist 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Breeder's Gazette 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
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The Prairie Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

The Progressive Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Michigan Farmer 
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“Blushing, I Burst into Tears When 
John Handed Me the Soup-Spoon” 


If People Actually Talked as They Do in Adland 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


} el aarcdi oe a new language 
has been invented, talked only by 
the inhabitants of Adland. I might 
just as well start right in by call- 
ing ns the Adlandish language, be- 
cause I’m pretty sure to call it 
that ‘hefons I get through. Prob- 
ably it is spoken by a weird people 
who live in the middle of the 
Adlandish Ocean, because I never 
heard anyone speak it elsewhere. 


The reported conversations of 


these Adland people are now ap- 
pearing in the magazines, and at 
the top of the page is usually a 
group portrait of two, three or 
more Adlanders. Often one of the 
group has a sad and stricken coun- 
tenance, as if he had colic, and the 
others are laughing at him. The 
caption is then “Blushing, I Burst 
into Tears When John Handed 
Me the Soup-Spoon!” This is 
because he had not bought the eti- 
quette book mentioned coyly in the 
con versation that follows. It 
seems that Henry, the man who 
look s as if he had the colic, has 
always been accustomed to lap up 
his soup like a duck or a poodle, 
and he does not know what a soup- 
spoon is. He tries to comb his 
hair with it and his companions 
laug This embarrasses him. 
Conversation follows. It looks as 
if all was lost, including honor, 
but i: all ends happily when Henry 
fills cut and mails the coupon. 

Or the picture at the top may 
show a group, of assorted sexes, in 
a periectly swell chop-suey joint. 
All the men are wearing dress- 
suits and, as one can’t tell from 


an illustration how many of them 
were rented from Moe Izzenstein, 
it is clear that it is a truly high- 
hat affair. In the middle of the 
picture is Henry, holding the 
Chinese menu card while the 
waiter bends over him awaiting an 
order. The waiter’s name is evi- 
dently One Bum Lung and he has 
the only pigtail seen on a living 
Chinaman since 1903. It is evi- 
dently a crucial situation. It is 
clear that the Chinaman cannot 
speak Adlandish, and the caption 
says quite plainly “They Laughed 
When One Bum Lung Handed 
ME the Menu!” and we know 
what his friends think of Henry. 
As a matter of fact they are go- 
ing to give him the merry ha-ha, 
as we used to say in Muscatine in 
1892. But Henry has the laugh on 
them. 

“They thought I could speak no 
Chinese,” Henry says in his de- 
position, “and John thought I 
would fall dead when the waiter 
handed me the menu. The girls 
stuffed their napkins in their 
mouths and giggled. But with 
nonchalance I turned to One Bum 
Lung. 

“‘Cow key gong long gay show, 
I said: ‘Gay long show gong key 
cow.’ 

“*Gong key long show gay cow, 
One Bum Lung replied respect- 
fully. 

“You can imagine the astonish- 
ment of the whole party at hear- 
ing me thus converse fluently in 
Chinese. You could have knocked 
them down with a crowbar. 


Table of Contents on page 174 
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“‘For cat’s sake, Henry,’ fair 
Alice Ben-Bolt, the plumber’s 
daughter, cried. “Where did you 
learn to speak Chinese and what 
were you saying to the slant-eyed 
son of the Orient?’ 

“‘Alice,’ I said, as if speaking 
Chinese was absolutely nothing in 
my young life, ‘I merely gave One 
Bum Lung a dinner order. You 
were hearing me order oysters on 
the half-shell, chop-suey a la 
Melba, chow-mein with Russian 
dressing, lichi nuts in cream, mince 
pie, three large cups of coffee with 
cream and one demi-tasse. I then 
told him what I thought of the 
political situation in China, gave 
him the latest quotation on Banc- 
italy, and recited a translation of 
the Third Act of Hamlet. You 
were not aware, perhaps, that I 
have been taking Seven Short Les- 
sons in Confucian Chinese (see 
coupon).’ 

“The next day John and Alice 
took me down to the Third Ward 
Police Court and made me Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


But these conversations, as well 
as those with the young man who 
was thought unacquainted with 
piano-playing, the one who was 


speechless when a few words 
would have made him Queen of 
the May, the perfect lady who 
talks about under-arm perspira- 
tion to her friend, the one who 
took the correspondence course in 
bookkeeping and became Emperor 
of Adland, the man who ate 
Choco-minto and so completely 
cured his halitosis that a perfect 
stranger permitted him to pur- 
chase the Brooklyn Bridge for $10, 
and the man who jumped off the 
Woolworth Building because he 
had not thought to have a crayon 
portrait of his grandfather made 
—all these are mere chit and chat- 
ter of the less cultured cits of 
Adland. For the real thing we 
must go to the full-page conver- 
sations of the Adland elite. 

The elite are usually seen sit- 
ting around bridge-tables. There 
may be a doctor, the president of 
a bank, and two ladies who are 
respectively the President of the 
Friday Club and the wife of the 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Hockmussick Short Line. They 
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have just finished a hand, so they 
smile and converse. 

Out here in Flushing, on Long 
Island, when a table finishes a 
bridge hand the talk may be some- 
thing like this: 

Doctor—“When I bid that four I 
thought sure you had the king of 
clubs, Grace. Sorry!” 
Grace—“I wondered why you bid 
four.” 

Or, if the doctor and Grace feel 
extra intellectual, the talk may be 
something like this: 
Doctor—“Have you read that 
Trader Horn book, Grace?” 
Grace—“No; have you?” 
Doctor—“No; have you read it, 
George?” 

George—“No.” 
Emily—“Neither have I.” 

But just let that four get to- 
gether in Adland and you will hear 
some real talk, the kind that up- 
lifts and makes life worth living. 
The doctor is thoroughly up to 
date and, we will say, he has 
bought a new feather duster. The 
hand has been played and the doc- 
tor pulls down his vest, coughs 
gently and starts the conversation. 
He is always the life of every 
party. 

Doctor—“Folks, I bought some- 
thing the other day that I really 
ought to prescribe for every one 
of my patients—a real weapon for 
humanity in its unceasing battle 
with deadly germs. I bought a 
Red Label feather duster.” 
Grace—“That confirms my opin- 
ion, Since I discarded my old 
whisk-broom in favor of _ this 
modern invention, my home looks 
brighter, my furniture is safe from 
moths, and the work is so much 
easier. And when you said it 
raised my home sanitation stand- 
ards you were saying what | 
meant, but couldn’t put into pro- 
fessional words.” 

Doctor—“It is really a fine contri- 
bution to public-health—an epochal 
advancement.” 

Grace—“And think of the work it 
saves, doctor. We women are al- 
most as grateful for the labor 
saving as for the protection the 
Red Label feather duster gives to 


home furnishings and to the pre- ~ 
cious health of those in the home.” 
the labor saving, 7 


Doctor—“Yes, 
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O Sole Mio! 


“Now, folks,” ballyhoos Len 
Bradford, “witness the wonder 
of the age—the soo-preme 
marvel of modern science! The 
New Tonola and I will sing 
together, and thirteen used 
needles will be given to the per- 
son who can tell which is who! 
Ready, Professor?” ... 

Len is proud of the Bradford’s 
new Tonola. Why shouldn’t he 
be? It is a big improvement 
over their old machine — but 
more than that, its arrival is a 
tribute to the boy’s salesman- 
ship. "Twas like pulling hen’s 
teeth to bring the folks around, 
but Len is the original “poultry 
dentist.” Subtle innuendos 
about their old “hurdy-gurdy” 
... Sly references to his buddy’s 
Tonola, and its advantages for 


parties . . . Tonola pamphlets 
appearing under mother’s din- 
ner-plate and in father’s hat- 
band . . . a consummate cam- 
paign! “O Sole Mio.” ... 
Len represents an army of 
young salesmen—the youth of 
America—who “have a way” 
when it comes to persuading the 
family to their point of view. 
Swing them behind your prod- 
uct and you have a powerful 
selling force pulling constantly 
in your behalf. 500,000 near- 
men like Len Bradford read 
THE AMERICAN BOY — every 
month, from cover to cover. 
80% are of high-school age. Full 
of pep and “go-get-iveness.”’ 
Advertise to them in their 
favorite magazine. November 
forms close September 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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and the saving of costly furnish- 
ings from destruction by moths and 
parasites are definite values .. .” 
Grace—“Already there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Red Label 
feather duster users. Just as the 
modern lighting equipment replaced 
the coal-oil lamp and the modern 
heating systems supplanted the 
base burner, so has the Red Label 
feather duster with its exclusive 
features revealed to all a new and 
ultra-modern invention in its field.” 

I don’t know what the doctor 
said next; the printed conversation 
stops there. But, if I know Ad- 
land, he looked under the table for 
a coupon to fill out and mail and, 
not finding one, said something 
like this in his bright and merry 


way: 
Doctor—“Well, folks, let us have 
another hand of bridge, a real 
weapon for humanity in the un- 
ceasing battle with ennui.” 
Grace—“Oh, doctor, I am so glad 
you propose it. Since I discarded 
dominoes in favor of this modern 
invention, my arithmetic facility 
has appreciated 23 3/10 per centum 
and the digits of my hand have 
noticeably increased in agility. I 
find, too, that the circulation of 
the red life-fluid in my venous sys- 
tem is less circumspect during the 
tensity of the game, increasing the 
coloration of the epidermis of my 
cheeks.” 

Doctor—“Yes, I am one of thou- 
sands of American professional 
men and women who are quick to 
take advantage of the hygienic 
values of a game made additionally 
attractive by the new Diamond- 
Back Gilt-Edge Playing Cards, 
manufactured by The Royal Cellu- 
loid Playing Card Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Emily, it 
is your turn to distribute the fifty- 
two cards among us, giving each 
of us thirteen cards.” 

So they begin playing again. 
Grace, as it happens, is “dummy,” 
and she spreads out her hand, and 
as she notices that the ace of 
spades is in it she utters a little 
cry of joy. 

Grace— ‘Oh, doctor, am I not for- 
tunate? I have the ace of spades 
in my hand, and it is upon the ace 
of spades that I find printed the 
name and address of the Royal 
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Celluloid Playing Card Company. 
While the game proceeds I can 
memorize the name and address so 
that when purchasing playing cards 
in the future I can imsist upon re- 
ceiving only the new Diamond- 
Back Gilt-Edge Playing Cards in 
Waterproof Cartons.” 
Doctor—“Which are, I have ob- 
served, no more costly than in- 
ferior cards, although durable and 
germ-proof.” 

Well, that’s all right, too. Peo- 
ple have to talk as they were 
taught to talk, byt my belief is 
that the elite of Adland walk on 
stilts, wear high hats at breakfast, 
and say “cawf” when they mean 
“calf.” They don’t belong to our 
necking generation but still talk 
of giving chaste embraces. No 
Adlander would think of saying 
“Give me a kiss, honey!” He 
would put his hand between the 
buttons of his Prince Albert, pose 
his high hat on his hip, look at 
the sky, and say: “My treasured 
one, may I enquire if this is an 
auspicious occasion to entreat you 
to allow me to indulge in a period 
of brief but, may I say, thoroughly 
satisfactory osculation?” He would 
probably add, though, “Because the 
application of Brumbower’s Rose 
of Asia lipstick, recommended by 
all chemists, has rendered your 
lips more than normally enticing.” 

And the lady would reply: “Go 
chase yourself, Alexander!” unless 
she happened to be from Adland 
herself. If she happened to be 
from Adland she would say: “The 
Rose of Asia lipstick is indeed a 
fine contribution to public health— 
a great epochal advancement.” 
Personally, I never want to kiss 
any lady who says anything is a 
great epochal advancement. She 
would give me a pain. 

I am now forming a Committee 
to petition Congress to eliminate 
the quota of immigrants now al- 
lowed from Adland. It would be 
a terrible thing if a lot of those 
pompous-worded, starched and 
stilted Adlanders got into this 
country and brought their Adland- 
ish language here. There would 
be no fun left. Nowadays, if a 
man wants to have a row with 
his wife because she left the cap 

(Continued on page 140) 
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“We get the finest sort of co-operation from 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune on 
advertised products which we stock.” 


Epwarp COoLLins 
of the Collins Electric Co. 
Electrical and Radio Jobbers 
Des Moines, Iowa 


7 ways we help make your advertising pay 
bigger dividends—painstaking position ser- 
vice—surveys—dealer check-ups—displays in 
Jur windows—personal introductions—dealer 
broadsides—soliciting dealer tie-ups. 


[he Des Moines Register 
and 'Tribune 


“OI Read every day in over 200,000 Iowa homes = 
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Hugh Praise 


Bok Award Book called 
“logical method of considering 


market areas’ 








HE director of research of the As- 
ie sociation of National Advertisers 

says: “Retail Shopping Areas is a 
real contribution to marketing data. 
It presents a new and logical method of con- 
sidering market areas...” 

“In a sense an economic geography for 
manufacturers and distributors,” writes one 
enthusiastic reviewer. “Any one interested 
in determining the sales potentialities of any 
territory can gain from a study of its pages,” 
says another. Comments such as these are 
typical. 

Business executives in widely diverse fields 
have praised Retail Shopping Areas. One 
prominent manufacturer writes: “I hope that 
we will be able to revise our own selling and 
record-keeping system to coincide with this 
newest development.” 
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Honored by the Bok 

Award in its field as 

the “most notable con- 

tribution to research 

in advertising for the 
past year.” 


A modern marketing instrument 


Retail Shopping Areas is a very practical aid in 
solving definite selling problems, national or local 
—on the basts of actual retail distribution. 


It is a mine of organized information for better 
sales-building, quota making, and sales-checking. 


It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of the 
United States according to the size of the centers 
and gives many details about them all. It contains 
many time-saving tables, including the convenient 
“Summary for Quota Work.” It lists counties by 
states, names all incorporated places, locates all 
important department stores. And it gives seven 
bases for sales quotas by states grouped according 
to the number of taxable incomes. 


Detailed state maps in Retail Shopping Areas 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, 
put quick, graphic information, never before avail- 
able, immediately at your command. The price 
of the book is $10.00. Mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





| Water Tuomeson Company, 420 Lexington Ave. (Room1116), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Retail Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 








Marketing an Improved Type of an 
Old Product 


The Selling Plan of Cellized Oak Flooring 


OOD as a building material 

has a history running clear 
back into Old Testament times 
and beyond. Its strong and weak 
points, and the particular strong 
and weak points of its principal 
varieties, have been well under- 
stood for more than a thousand 
years. 

Therefore, when the E. L. Bruce 
Company, of Memphis, acquired 
the rights to a new process of 
treating lumber whose importance 
and superiority to the older meth- 
ods could be amply demonstrated 
by test, it also acquired a market- 
ing problem that had several un- 
usual angles. 

The first of these was the prob- 
lem of selecting the best market 
in which to commence develop- 
ment. There are so many kinds of 
wood, and they are used in so 
many different ways. Further- 
more, experiments soon demon- 
strated that the new “Cellizing” 
treatment, when applied to some 
woods, acted not only as a pre- 
servative, but seemed to change 
the wood’s characteristics, making 
it suitable for uses for which that 
particular variety of wood had 
hitherto been considered unfit. 

There seemed at first to be al- 
most an infinite number of possi- 
bilities. Some research, was in fact, 
undertaken in a number of direc- 
tions and with a number of woods 
looking toward applying the proc- 
ess to furniture, interior trim, 
boxes and crates and other uses 
of wood. Inasmuch as the E. L. 
Bruce Company was a large pro- 
ducer of oak, and an established 
and important factor in the floor- 
ing trade, the decision was made 
to concentrate to a considerable 
degree upon the development of 
wood treated by the new process 
in this particular segment of the 
market. 

Conforming closely to general 
oak flooring practice, three prin- 
cipal styles of “Cellized” treated 
oak flooring were developed : strip, 


plank and block flooring. In each 
case it was found that the treat- 
ment made it possible to change 
the scheme of application of the 
flooring. 

The treated wood being mois- 
ture-proof, no allowance had to be 
made any longer for warping, 
swelling or shrinking. It was pos- 
sible to revert to Colonial style 
and the use of solid oak planks 
for floors, instead of the lamina- 
tion, veneering and similar devices 
which had been employed to over- 
come the tendency of natural oak 
to warp into troughs, swell out 
of shape and otherwise spoil its 
own appearance. 

As the treated wood could be 
accurately cut to shape and size, 
a scheme for laying floors of the 
parquet type, in blocks set in 
plastic cement, was devised; and 
work began on the task of 
acquainting both the home-owner 
or purchaser, and the architect, 
through advertising, with these 
new possibilities. 


NEW COMPANY FORMED AND 
LICENSES GRANTED 


Another very important decision 
also had to be made. Large as is 
the production of the Bruce com- 
pany, it is very far from controll- 
ing all the output of oak flooring 
lumber, let alone of all other 
types of lumber to which the new 
treatment could be applied. The 
question, therefore, arose early; 
whether to keep a tight grip on 
the new process, or to take a 
broad view of its market possi- 
bilities, and permit its use under 
license by other lumber producers ? 

The decision was taken to fol- 
low the latter course. In order to 
do so, a new company was incor- 
porated, known as “*CELLized 
Oak Flooring, Incorporated,” to 
hold the patents on the process 
and to act as protagonist of the 
advertising campaign for the new 
type of lumber. So far six large 
lumber companies, including the 
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Milwaukee’s Biggest 


Radio Year! 


HIS is radio’s biggest year in the 
prosperous Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market! Manufact@? nd dealers are 
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E. L. Bruce Company itself; have 
taken licenses to use the “Celliz- 
ing” process. 

As the plan is now operating, 
this holding and licensing corpora- 
tion is carrying on an active ad- 
vertising campaign, using at the 
same time several mediums of 
general circulation, aimed at the 
consumer—that is, the actual or 
prospective home-owner—and the 
leading architectural and building 
trade journals, in order to acquaint 
the people who have most to say 
regarding materials going into new 
houses, with the advantages of the 
new type of flooring. 

This general promotional cam- 
paign of the holding company is 
quite independent of the individ- 
ual advertising efforts made or to 
be made by the manufacturers 
who have become licensees. The 
E. L. Bruce Company itself, for 
example, has produced a number 
of illustrated booklets for circula- 
tion among architects and in the 
building trade, and among build- 
ing material dealers, regarding the 
product. 

This particular company also 
publishes a house magazine circu- 
lated monthly among people of these 
same three classes — architects, 
building contractors, and material 
dealers—and has prepared its own 
cqmplete program of dealer adver- 
tising for the latter’s benefit. 

The company’s policy in this 
regard is to furnish material— 
“dealer helps” in the broadest 
sense—free of charge, but only 
in response to specific requests. 
The individual dealer is required 
to furnish a mailing list of archi- 
tects, contractors, carpenters, floor 
layers and investment builders 
within his territory, to which the 
E. L. Bruce Company promises to 
send not only the house magazine 
monthly thereafter, but personal 
letters featuring the dealer’s name 
and informing the prospect that 
he is being addressed at the 
dealer’s request. 

Meantime the holding company, 
as part of its promotional work, 
is devoting a share of its adver- 
tising to a particular field in 
which the new flooring has indi- 
cated that it can make unusual 
headway—that of public and semi- 
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public buildings, notably hotels 
and schools. 

Just how far, and into how 
many different branches of the 
lumber industry, the new treat- 
ment method will penetrate, or 
what plan of organization may 
develop in order to control its ex- 
ploitation, no one can say as yet. 
But it is the plan of the E. L. 
Bruce Company to move carefully, 
one step at a time, and build a 
solid position in each successive 
market, beginning with that for 
flooring, before reaching out into 
the more remote regions of the 
use of wood in present-day civi- 
lization. 


New Accounts for F. J. Ross 
Agency 

The Celluloid Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of Amer-Glo and 
other Pyroxylin products, and _ the 
Rubyette Company, San Francisco, pro- 
ducer of Rubyettes, Emrelettes and 
Oroettes, table delicacies of various 
flavors, have appointed the F. J. Ross 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising accounts. The 
Rubyette account will be directed from 
the San Francisco office of the F. J. 
Ross agency. 


Board of Fire Underwriters 
Appoints Gale & Pietsch 


The National Board of Fire Under 
writers, New York, has appointed Gale 
& Pietsch, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct an educational adver- 
tising campaign which is being planned. 
Newspapers in Ohio, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia will be used in 
this eampaign which is described else- 
where in this issue. 


fe Kelly, Advertising Man- 
ager, B. F. Goodrich 


P. J. Kelly has been appointed director 
of advertising of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, maker 
of Silvertown tires and Zipper boots. 
He has been with the company for two 
years as assistant to Gates Ferguson 
who has resigned as director of ad- 
vertising. 


To Direct Splitdorf-Bethlehem 
Electrical Accounts 


Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising ac 
counts of the Splitdorf-Bethlehem Flec- 
trical Company, Newark, N. J., and its 
subsidiaries. Newspaper, business 
paper, outdoor and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will be us 
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Detroit is Radio Minded 
The NEWS | 
is its Radio Medium! 


BAx in August, 1920, WWJ, The Detroit 
News radio station began the broad- 
casting of regular programs. It was the 
first newspaper in the world to do so. Nat- 
urally when radio advertisers entered the 
Detroit market they turned to Detroit’s 
established radio medium. It has therefore 
led in radio advertising from the start. But 
even if The News were not the pioneer radio 
medium it would still have been selected by 
radio advertisers to carry their messages, for 
The News reaches 4 out of every 5 homes 
taking any English newspaper and alone 
adequately covers the whole field. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Mac Lean’s Dru 


BUSINESS 


“The six months’ period that 
has just passed has been one of 
the most progressive and profit- 
able in our history.” 


They were six months in which 
—as now—the MacLean adver- 
tising appeared exclusively in 


The Daily News. 


The MacLean experience re- 
flects business conducted at 
thirteen strategic points in Chi- 
cago. Their successful use of 
The Daily News ALONE dem- 
onstrates the market influence 
of this medium in Chicago. 





ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO 
R J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 


REPRESENTATIVES: 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





MEMBER OF THE 100! 
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OxLAHOMA City 
goes on the air 


WKY 


has been bought and equipped 
by the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 


The biggest news of the year to the radio fans and ns 

merchants of Oklahoma was the recent announcement ~ 
that the Oklahoma Publishing Company had pur- The 
chased WKY, pioneer station of Oklahoma City and “ 


the Southwest. hand 


mote 
The re-equipment of WKY and its transformation coct 
into a powerful, 1000-watt station, with chain pro- Of 
grams and all-day service, means there will be some- seem 
thing of interest on the air at Oklahoma City every licity 
day, all day, the year through. Every radio owner these 
within a fifty-mile radius of WKY will get perfect no | 
daytime reception, while the night power will carry dust 
over all the country. These new conditions underline they 
the fact that NOW the market for radio equipment in the 
this territory will enjoy an all-season patronage. the 


‘ . F ‘ auto 
Intensive sales efforts in this responsive market, and a 


intensive advertising in the Oklahoman and Times, ond 
can not fail to bring rewards. The 


pres: 


“% DAILY OKLAHOMAN | © 
OKLAHOMA City TIMES | © 


”~Aly and alone E.KATZ SPECIAL 
cove = ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ay Okiaho x New York: Chicago - Detroit 


City Mar oS =j Kansas City - Atlanta 


San Francisco 











GAe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publisher of 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 





A New Day for the Smaller 


Business 


The “Average” Product of Mass Production Has Given Way to Style 
and the Smaller Business That Puts Style in Its Product 
and Its Advertising Will Succeed 


By Russell E. 


President, The Gardner 


| DOUBT if there is any one in- 
dustry in this country in which 
there are more proposed mergers 
and more reported mergers than in 
the automobile business. Scarcely 
a week has passed in recent years 
without the appearance of a report 
of a new merger in the automotive 
industry. Practically none of these 
eported consolida- 
tions, however, gets 
beyond the mnews- 
paper report stage. 
They die in the 
hands of the pro- 
moters who con- 
coct them. 
Offhand, it would 
seem that the pub- 
licity activities of 
these promoters do 
no harm to the in- 
dustry. In reality 
they do. They leave 
the impression with 
the public that the 
automobile business 
is uncertain of itself 
and of its future. 
They leave the im- 
pression that all 
automobile manu- 
facturers who do not get under 
ie tent of a gigantic consolidation 
headed for failure. Such re-" 
rts, in my opinion, have _be- 
uded the thinking of outsiders 
ut the automobile business. 
[he automobile business is not 
g to consist of a few gigantic 
I panies created by means of con- 
lations. Like any other busi- 
it is going to have success- 
ful smaller companies ; succéss ful 
large companies; also unsuccessful 
large companies and unsuccessful 
smaller companies. Certain impor- 
tant events in the world of indus- 
tries make me feel that I can make 
this prediction with confidence. Let 


RUSSELL E. 


GARDNER, JR. 


Gardner, Jr. 


Motor Company, Inc. 


me tell what I mean in some detail. 

The automobile business, young 
as it is, has been responsible for 
many new ideas in modern indus- 
try. Its greatest contribution, I 
believe, was a practical demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities and the 
limitations of mass _ production. 
Keen observers and students of 
business everywhere 
long held the Ford 
Motor Company up 
the public gaze as 
the star example of 
the value of mass 
production. For 
years they advised 
other businesses to 
study and adopt 
the Ford plan. For 
years they hailed 
mass production, as 
the automobile in- 
dustry had developed 
it, as the greatest 
economic boom the 
industrial world has 
ever been granted. 

In 1926, the sales 
volume of the Ford 
model T collapsed. 
The Ford company 
virtually went out of business 
for a year or more. That 
collapse caught the attention of 
new writers on business. They 
looked into the whole subject of 
mass production with new eyes. 
They discovered that the automo- 
bile business had demonstrated that 
mass production had its limitations 
and weaknesses. 

Recently one of these newer stu- 
dents, a young New York banker, 
Paul M. Mazur, ably analyzed the 
subject of mass production in an 
article called, “Mass Production— 
Has It Committed Suicide?” which 
appeared in the Review of Reviews. 
In this article Mr. Mazur intro- 
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duced his subject with a review of 
the gradual paralysis of Ford sales 
at the very apex of its power as 
a mass producer. He showed the 
Ford company as a gigantic exam- 
ple of how mass production with- 
out sufficient sales may become 
merely “An academic phrase and 
the machinery of mass production 
so much junk.” 

Of course, the answer to this 
situation, as we all know, was that 
the taste of the consumers became 
weary and demanded something 
new. Due to modern invention, 
high wages and mass production 
we have become a nation of “lux- 
ury lovers.” It is a poor artisan 
who doesn’t drive his car to work 
nowadays; and with the creation 
of conveniences and even luxuries 
at low co&t, there has developed a 
well-nigh universal style-hunger. 
“Style,” said Mr. Mazur, “has be- 
come of revolutionary importance 
in the development and maintenance 
of sales markets and woe betide 
that industrialist (whose products 
are subject to the influence of 
style) who rests in the false se- 
curity of mere manufacturing ef- 
ficiency.” 

The reason for the breakdown 
of mass production as the one sure 
way to manufacturing success is 
“style.” And this same factor is, 
in my opinion, the reason why the 
smaller companies that were able 
to survive in the era of mass pro- 
duction have a chance today for 
a highly profitable existence. 

Before going any further I want 
to make it clear that I believe the 
mass production era worked great 
benefits for the automobile indus- 
try. It made this country, and a 
great part of the world, automo- 
bile conscious. It put automobiles 
into the hands of people every- 
where. That condition, however, 
paved the way for style in the 
product—paved the way for the 
success of the specialized automo- 
bile manufacturer. 

The reasons why smaller manu- 
facturers should have a_ greater 
chance for success in a style era 
should be obvious. Nevertheless, it 
might be best for me to explain 
those reasons. Style’ is a fleeting, 
intangible thing. If it is to be used 
profitably it must be employed 
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quickly and speedily. A large vol- 
ume producer of automobiles must, 
by the nature of things, not only 
have much of his finished product 
on the market, but must also have 
immense inventories of parts on 
hand. Such conditions make it 
impossible for him to shift easily 
from one style to another. The 
larger his sales volume, the loncer 
it takes him to turn around. Look 
at the time required for a shift 
by Ford. On the other hand, con- 
cerns like Gardner, with their flexi- 
ble manufacturing equipment and 
practices, can quickly adopt any 
new and ‘desirable style element 
with very little interference to 
their production conditions and 
without up-sets and financial losses 
to their dealers. 


WHAT A SMALL COMPANY CAN DO 


That this is not theory, but fact, 
which I am talking let me cite, 
at the risk of seeming to advertise 
my own company, the style record 
of Gardner in recent years. Gard- 
ner was a pioneer in four-wheel 
brakes. It was the first company 
to offer a closed car at the price 
of an open car. It was a pioneer 
in the use of balloon tires and in 
automatic chassis lubrication. It 
was the first to adopt harmonizing 
exterior and interior color combi- 
nations. It was the first to offer 
the public an eight at the price of 
a six. There, I think, is proof of 
ability to take quick advantage of 
style trends. Sensing style trends, 
let me say, is not a difficult job in 
these days of widespread diffusion 
of information. The big job is to 
act on them properly and quickly. 

The chief reason, in my opinion, 
why we have been able to act prop- 
erly and promptly on style trends 
is to be found in two basic manu- 
facturing policies. (1) We build 
our cars first and price them after- 
ward. (2) We specialize in one 
type of car—the eight-in-line—and 
confine that type of car to three 
distinctive series. 

I realize that thus far I have 
been talking chiefly on the matter 
of production. I- realize also that 
there are other aspects to this prob- 
lem. There is the matter of fi- 
nance. When the theory of mass 
production held sway, it was widely 
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ieved that there was no limit to 
benefits of mass production in 
way of price reduction per unit. 
f people had stopped to think far 
ugh on this subject, however, 
1ey would have realized that there 
ust be a limit, or they should 
ave been willing to admit that 
nere Was a point somewhere in 
at theory where the product could 
turned out for practically noth- 


Of course, the price per unit does 
go down as volume increases, if 
only manufacturing costs are con- 
sidered. But you cannot consider 
manufacturing cost. You 
must also consider financing cost. 
Large volume production demands 
a tremendous amount of equipment 
and a great volume of supplies on 
hand. Equipment and supplies re- 
quire tremendous capital. Capital 
costs money no matter where the 
capital comes from. 

When these facts are taken into 
consideration, and they are being 
taken into consideration today, it 
becomes apparent that the price 
per unit, all charges considered, is 
in reality not greatly different for 
the smaller manufacturer than it is 
for the larger manufacturer. I 
could say much more on this sub- 
ject of financing. I believe, how- 
ever, that I have said enough to 
indicate that when it is given suf- 
ficient consideration it clearly indi- 
cates that it robs the large-volume 
manufacturer of much of his so- 
called advantage over the smaller 
manufacturers. 

For a number of years the au- 
tomobile business has been told that 
all of its advertising looked alike. 
And to add emphasis to that state- 
ment almost everyone who ever 
made it would invariably add that 
any manufacturer’s name could be 
put under any other manu facturer’s 
advertisement without in any way 
affecting the value of that particu- 
lar advertisement. Such state- 
ments, of course, represent a con- 
scicus exaggeration. They were 
mace for the purpose of startling 
the industry. In the main, how- 
ever, they are true. Mass produc- 
tion made them true. 

The product of mass production 
must necessarily represent an 


only 
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“average” of public taste at a par- 
ticular time. The product is a 
compromise. The advertising, rep- 
resenting and reflecting that prod- 
uct, necessarily is a compromise. 
Like the product it is an “average.” 

Under a condition where practi- 
cally all advertisers were seeking 
an average buyer for an average 
product how could their advertising 
escape the charge of outsiders that 
“it all looked alike”? 

I see a new kind of advertising 
ahead for the automobile industry 
because of the style influence. Just 
as the old type of advertising re- 
flected the theory of mass produc- 
tion, so the new kind of advertising 
will reflect the style automobile. 
We are going to have style adver- 
tising. An automobile that is 
pleasingly distinctive must use 
advertising that is pleasingly dis- 
tinctive. That is the kind of 
advertising I see ahead of the 
automobile business. Without such 
advertising the new style product 
of the business will not get over 
as it should. Therefore, I feel that 
I can confidently make that state- 
ment. 


THE DEALER SITUATION 


Advertising is not all there is in 
the matter of distribution in the 
automobile business. There is the 
subject of dealers. All is not well 
in the matter of the relationship 
of large volume manufacturers and 
their dealers. I purposely held up 
discussion of this matter of deal- 
ers until the end. In the dealer 
situation, as it exists today, there 
is abundant proof that the manu- 
facturer who builds a style product 
and prices it after it has been 
made, is going to succeed. He is 
going to succeed because his price 
is going to allow the dealer a profit. 

The dealer is going to be inter- 
ested in his proposition because of 
that fact. The dealer is going to 
push his product. It’s a sad fact, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
a-lot of dealers, because of the 
theory of mass production which 
set the price of the product on 
the basis of volume before the 
product was made, have not been 
making a profit. They have not 
been making a profit because the 
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mass production manufacturer in 
order to maintain the price he set 
to the public—a price arrived at 
on a theoretical volume—has had 
to use forced methods in order to 
get that volume. The very fact 
that a specialized manufacturer of 
style products does not need to 
have forced sales in order to main- 
tain the price which he has set is 
the reason why it is going to be 
possible for him to interest more 
and more of the best distributors 
in the automobile business in his 
product. No industry can continue 
to be prosperous if any one part 
of that industry is working with- 
out a real profit to itself. The 
dealer must have his profit, and 
under the style condition he is go- 
ing to get it. 

As further proof of the fact that 
I know what I am talking about, 
I might say that within the last 
few months eighty-four new dis- 
tributors and dealers have come to 
the Gardner organization. These 
eighty-four men are in the auto- 
mobile business for the same pur- 
pose that we are in it—to make 
money. They lined up with us be- 
cause we were able to show them 
that they could make more real 
“net” money with Gardner than 
they could with large-volume 
sellers. 

I sincerely believe that the 
smaller manufacturer of automo- 
biles of today—not because our 
company is in that group, but be- 
cause I have had to analyze the 
situation patiently and carefully— 
has before him his best days since 
the early beginnings of the indus- 
try. The brightness of his future, 
however, depends upon his ability 
to turn out a product that takes 
immediate and prompt advantage 
of style trends and upon his ability 
to interpret that style in his adver- 
tising. With such ability there 
must, of course, be the ability to 
keep overhead down and other- 
wise to operate a business effi- 
ciently. 


Joins Decatur, Ill., Agency 


Miss Frances Hays has joined the 
art staff of The Midland Advertising 
Service, Decatur, III. 
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“The Living Age” Under 


New Ownership 

The Living Age has been sold 
the Atlantic Monthly Company, Bost 
and, beginning with the current iss 
will be published at New York by 1 
Living Age Company. It will be 
lished in co-operation with an advis 
council which includes Senator Art! 
Capper, Robert H. Davis, Henry 
Stoddard, Ralph Beaver Strassburger 
and Richard i. Titherington. 

The Living Age, which was found 
in 1844, has never missed a publicati 
date. It was ig in 1918 by t 
Atlantic Monthly Company. Under t! 
new ownership it will be continued «s 
a monthly publication with a change 
advertising page size to 7% by 1( 
inches. 

F. . Torthy, formerly with th 
Condé Nast Publications, is advertising 
manager. 


“The New Yorker” 
Staff 

H. H. S. Phillips, Jr., recently an 
account executive with the New York 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son has joined 
the advertising staff of The Nex 
Yorker, New York. He has been with 
N. W. Ayer for the last five years and 
formerly was with the Blaker Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York. 

 * Hatcher, formerly advertising 
manager of The American Mercury, 
New York, has also joined the adver- 
tising staff of The New Yorker. He 
was recently advertising manager of 


Plain Talk, New York. 


Adds to 


Hearst Newspaper Executives 
to Meet 


Executives of the Hearst Newspapers 
will meet at Chicago on August 30 and 
31. Editorial, business and circulation 
executives, heretofore, have met together 
annually, the last meeting being held 
at Atlanta six months ago. These 
meetings have been so productive that 
Colonel Frank Knox, general manager, 
announces that they will now be held 
semi-annually. 


Williamson Candy Company 


Appoints Grover C. Haislip 

Grover C. Haislip has been appointed 
treasurer and advertising manager of 
the Williamson Candy Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Oh Henry! candy bars. 
He has been with that fitm for the 
last seven years. 


F. L. McShane, Publisher, 


Rochester “Journal-American” 

Frank L. McShane, recently business 
manager of the Baltimore News, lias 
been appointed publisher of the Roch- 


ester, N. Y., Journal-American. He 
was, at one time, advertising director 
of the Newark, N. J., News. 
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area covered in this 
selective advertis- 


750.000 concentrated 
Sunday circulation“80¢ a line 


Radio Manufacturers can now get advertising 
“selectivity” in the Chicago Market which “hooks-up” 
only with the territory of distributors. 

In this new plan advertisers buy circulation con- 
centrated in the territory in which Chicago distribu- 
tors have retail outlets. At a rate of 80 cents a line 
this provides Radio Manufacturers with the most 
economical advertising buy in the Chicago Market. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco £ 
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The New York 
Radio Show 


will be held 
during the week 


September 17 to 22 


oo one big feature 
during the RADIO 
SHOW will be the 


Radio Show Number 


of the 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Date of issue—Wednesday, September 19 


This Radio Show Number—an integral part of The New York 
Evening Journal—will be distributed to the largest evening 
home-going circulation in America, 95% of which is concen- 
trated in New York City and nearby suburbs. 
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IVY VANTIN \ 


Business is Good 


in the 


New York 
Market 


for 


Advertisers 


in the 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


HEARST BUILDING 9 EAST FORTIETH ST. BOOK TOWER BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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The Detroit Times is 
the sixth largest 
evening newspaper 


in the U. S. 
with over 300,000 
circulation daily 


and Sunday— 

that fact alone 

should find the 

Detroit Times on every 
national schedule. 


**The Trend is to THE TIMES’’ 
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“Personal and Private” 


A Growing Practice among Advertisers Which Is Doing Far More 
Harm Than Good 


By Amos Bradbury 


TS first time I opened a big 
blue envelope marked “per- 
sonal” and addressed in a feminine 
hand, only to discover that it con- 
tained a letter from the maker of 
a roofing material who called at- 
tention to the disgraceful condi- 
tion of my roof, I said, “Isn’t that 
clever?” or words to that effect. 

But that was years ago. During 
the years between, the habit has 
grown so fast that I now con- 
sider it pernicious, harmful and 
ridiculous. 

And how it has grown! This 
evening, as I entered the house 
after a few days’ absence, I found 
a pile of letters on the hall floor 
where they had been pushed 
through the mail slot by the post- 
man. All of them bore the honest 
marks of their origin except three. 
Two of them were marked “per- 
sonal” and one was marked “per- 
sonal and private.” Two out of the 
three were addressed in long-hand. 
I opened them both at once, espe- 
cially since one was postmarked 
from a city where I have a sick 
relative. The one I thought was 
from her, was an urgent request, 
with price list, that I lay in my 
full supply of winter jams and 
jellies early this year and take 
advantage of the present low 
prices, 

The other was an invitation for 
me to join a group of prominent 
men who were forming a syndi- 
cate to underwrite securities for 
a number of small companies. The 
offer made to me was on a far 
more advantageous basis than later 
offerings to the public would be. 
The third envelope marked “per- 
sonal” contained the news that an 
osteonath I had never heard of 
before had returned from his va- 
cation. Jt was a printed announce- 
ment and gave the telephone 
numer, 

The rest of my mail contained 
open and above-board advertising 
material from several manufactur- 


sucker lists, 


ers. The envelopes indicated their 
source at once. One was from the 
maker of a car, which I am seri- 
ously contemplating buying. It 
contained a nicely printed booklet 
showing all the new models in full 
color. 

But, and this I think is an im- 
portant point, by the time I had 
opened and read three letters which 
sneaked into my house under false 
pretenses, I was not in the calm 
good humor which every adver- 
tiser has a right to expect from the 
people to whom he sends honest 
advertisements. The practice is, 


I feel sure, unfair to the reputable 
advertiser who would not stoop 
to such methods. 

It is, of course, also unfair to 
the public. While my family was 
away in the country and I was 
with them, the maid at home was 


instructed to look over all mail 
carefully, and forward all which 
looked important. 


A PHONEY LETTER 


_ She, of course, used her best 
judgment and holding much ad- 
vertising material which might 
have been useful, forwarded in- 
stead what she thought were per- 
gy important letters. I re- 

r one in particular which 
required extra postage from me. 
It was ‘one of those phoney letters 
from Paris which indicated that 
the expert from a New York store 
was over there making a special 
selection of silk cravats for me 
to wear this fall. 

My wife received her full share 
also, of apparently important and 
personal letters which frequently 
turned out to be about trivial and 
unimportant products or services 
someone wanted her to buy. Such 
experiences are annoying and build 
only ill-will for the people who 
resort to such practices. 

Somehow our family receives a 
lot of mail. I am on a number of 
and my wife has 
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charge accounts all over, and we 
must be on other lists. The “per- 
sonal and private” people bother 
us, and they are equally obnoxious 
to people who do not receive so 
much mail. One of them was talk- 
ing to me about the subject. 

A personal letter means much 
to him. He likes to hear from his 
friends. Whenever an _ envelope 
marked “personal” arrives, espe- 
cially in a female hand, he gets an 
appreciable thrill. He feels a dis- 
tinct sense of anger when he finds 
some of them are invitations to 
watch the demonstration of a new 
vacuum cleaner at his dealer or 
to open a savings account for his 
little daughter at the bank. 

Just the other night he found 
an envelope marked “personal,” 
which his wife had saved for him 
and handed over somewhat suspi- 
ciously. The letter inside had his 
welfare in mind for it jogged 
along like this: 

“If you are anything like me, 
here is something that will interest 
you. 

“How would you like to quit 
work some day, cash a good-sized 
check at the bank, and start out on 
a vacation for the rest of your life? 

“Or, perhaps you would prefer to 
settle down in a cozy home of your 
own where you could spend the 
rest of your days just doing the 
things you’ve always wanted to 
do ‘when you had time.’ 

“Sounds attractive does it not? 
No more worries—nothing but 
good times ahead—and all expenses 
paid. But—where is the money 
coming from? 

“The answer is simple. All you 
have to do is to rearrange your pres- 
ent financial program slightly and 
the money question will take care of 
itself. You can laugh at money wor- 
ries if you follow this simple 
plan. And, best of all, the plan 
is so simple anyone can understand 
it—so definite anyone can follow it 
—and so CERTAIN NO ONE 
CAN FAIL. Thousands of keen- 
minded New Yorkers proclaim it 
‘The best method ever devised,’ 
and it is as safe as a government 
bond. 

“Want to know more about this 
REMARKABLE Plan? Mail the 
enclosed card NOW.” 
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He would just love the idea of 
quitting work and sitting by the 
side of a brook for the rest of his 
life, he tells me, but he didn’t find 
out any more about the remarkable 
plan by mailing the card mainly 
because he felt he had been fooled 
by the “personal” envelope. 

It is even worse when the re- 
cipient is a person who receives 
almost no mail at all. I know one 
such person who trudges down 
hopefully from the mountain each 
day, to a mail box fastened to a 
great oak, which stands near a 
wooden bridge by a calm river. 

Once in a long while he will 
find a letter there from his uncle 
“over Rockaway way” or from a 
niece who lives in Kansas City. 
Last week he stopped me when | 
was on my way up the road to 
the mountains. He wanted to bor- 
row a dollar. While his need for 
money is not unusual, the purpose 
for which he wanted this par- 
ticular dollar was. A hospital in a 
nearby city had sent him not only 
a letter marked “personal,” but a 
little book with the names of 
people, apparently written in, who 
had given money. 

The subscriptions ran all the 
way from $1,000 at the top of the 
page down to $1 in the space 
just above the place he was to 
write his name. The letter he 
showed me was one he had just 
taken from the mail box. It was 
a form follow-up also marked 

“personal” which reminded him of 
the subscription book he had in 
his possession and politely de- 
manded its return. 

The poor old fellow was posi- 
tively scared, and when he had 
finally extracted the dollar from 
me he put it in the book, wrote 
his name, and asked me to mail 
it on the way home. He only gets 
$3.50 a day when he works, which 
is seldom, but the “personal” bunk, 
so often used by charitable organi- 
zations, had caught him, too, in 
its meshes. 

There are many more people be- 
sides myself and my friends who 
do not like the idea of being bom- 
barded with letters which are 
marked “personal” when they are 
not. 

I see _— the Senate records that 
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teadily 
Increasing 
Circulation 


137,408 


Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation of The NEWS 
for First 7 Months of 
1928—Highest Average in 
NEWS History! 


—and note these substantial month - by- 
month gains — 


4,249 GAIN May, 1928 over May, 1927 
5,154 GAIN June, 1928 over June, 1927 


7,300 GAIN July, 1928 over July 1927 


W The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


_DAN A. CARROLL jj, B LUTZ 
New York:""119 East 42nd St. Chicago: 70° Tower Bldg. 
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Senator Royal S. Copeland of 
New York introduced a bill to 
make such matter unmailable. “It 
is not fair,” the Senator said, “to 
invade the sanctity of the office 
or home by sending material under 
the pretense that it is intimate and 
personal when it is not.” 

He said that his own home had 
been filled with envelopes marked 
personal, which, upon being opened, 
contained some, of the same sort of 
matter I have described. 

I have not heard what happened 
to the bill nor do I know whether 
a legislative act can stop people 
from telling a falsehood on the 
envelope, but surely it is a silly 
and foolish habit which does the 
sender far more harm than good. 

Started apparently by cripples 
who sell terrible looking neckties 
on suspicion, and women who are 
making jam in their cellars to sup- 
port sick husbands, the practice 
has spread so far that it annoys 
Senators as well as ordinary citi- 
zens like myself. It has even been 
used on one or two occasions by 
prominent advertisers who should 
know better. 

It is getting into the house under 
false pretenses just as much as the 
house to house canvasser who says 
he is from the local utility com- 
pany and gives the impression he 
is going to read the meter, when as 
a matter of fact he has a vibrator 
or a vacuum cleaner concealed be- 
hind his back. 

It is a bad practice. It is poor 
business. I hope it will stop. 


Lynn Ellis to Leave Honig- 
Cooper 


Lynn Ellis has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Honig-Cooper Company, San 
Francisco advertising agency, with which 
he has m associated for the last 
year. His resignation becomes effective 
August 31, when he will again devote 
his entire time to the business of Lynn 
Ellis, Inc., an advertising management 
service which he founded several years 
ago and has since maintained, with offices 
at San Mateo, Calif., and New York. 


Robert F. Hussey, for three years 
with Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, as a copy and con- 
tact man, has joined Low, Graham & 
Wallis, advertising agency of that city, 
in a similar capacity. 
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Appointed by Yosemite Park 
and Curry Company 


Frederick Black, who recently re. 
signed as advertising manager of the 

atson Navigation Company, San 
Francisco, to start his own business as 
sales and advertising counselor, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Yosemite Park and Curry (Com. 
pany, Yosemite National Park. 


E. D. Voorhis to Direct Royal 
Easy Chair Sales 


E. D. Voorhis, at one time with the 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., manufacturer of work 
clothes, as general sales manager in 
charge of advertising, has joined the 
Royal Easy Chair Company, Sturgis, 
Mich., as director of sales and adver- 
tising. 


“The Review of Reviews” Ap- 
points Woodward Fellows 


The Review of Reviews Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Woodward 
Fellows, formerly assistant manager of 
the financial department of The Quality 
Group, as manager of the financial de 
partment of The Review of Reviews 
and The Golden Bock Magazine. 


C. C. Applegate Joins W. F. 
Powers Company 


C. C. Applegate, formerly with the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard Union and 
Alco-Gravure, Inc., New York, has 
joined the sales department of The W. 
F. Power Company, New York, lithog- 
rapher. 


New Accounts for Blaker 
Agency 

The Dorfan Company, Newark, N. |., 
manufacturer of toy trains, and The 
Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Company, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., have appointed the Blaker 
Advertising Agency, Inc., N 
as advertising counsel. 


ew York, 


New Orleans Photo-Engravers 
Merge 


Three New Orleans photo-engravers 
the New Orleans Engraving Company, 
Panama Engraving Company and Grelle 
Egerton Photo-Engraving Company, have 
consolidated. They will continue to 
operate under their respective names 


Joins “Christian Science 
Monitor” Staff 


George M. Fowler has joined the 
Chicago advertising staff of The Chris 
tian Science Monitor. He formerly 
was ae gr of sales development at 
Chicago of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. 
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O SINGLE paper 
reaches, by too many thousands to 
be lightly dismissed, all of Chicago’s 
newspaper-reading population. 
And no combination of newspapers 
can be devised in Chicago which 
excludes the Chicago Evening 
American that will effectively reach 
enough of its circulation to justify 
the exclusion. 


Here is the foremost of all the facts 
which make the Chicago Evening 
American’s inclusion, in a major 
position, imperative in any ‘‘Chi- 
cago-wide”’ advertising plan. It is 
a fact which should be insurmount- 
able to the formulators of all such 
plans. 
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Another letter 
from an author 
to an editor 


“T can say most enthustastic- 
ally and sincerely thatI think 
the magazine is growing better 
all the time and that it must 
be getting well along toward 
your ideal for it.” 


REED PR CIO R GY OMEN OM 


Jessica G. CosGRAVE 
Head of the Finch School of 
New York and a prominent 
contributor to Delineator 
and other magazines 
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every manufacturerand 
advertising agent now 


know... 


That the American 


public today demands 


above everything 


Style and Beauty 


eereeeeeeeererecees, 


Delineator within the 
year has increased its 
circulation 650,000... 
the net paid guarantee 
will be 2,000,000 with 
the January 1929 issue. 


And just now advertis- 
ers are profiting enor- 
mously in the excess 
net paid circulation 
delivered, which is far 


beyond the guarantee. 
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ELECTRICAL EDUCATION 








POWER companies are eagerly co-operating 

with agricultural colleges in furthering the 
use of electrical power on the farms of America. 
Short courses, travelling exhibits, special schools 
—all receive the close attention of Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer and the younger Farmers. 


Farm women are quick to grasp the value of 
electricity on the farm. They are becoming 
more and more a factor in the spending of the 
farm budget. They are becoming emancipated, 
educated, modern in appearance and viewpoint. 


Advertise to the “new” farm woman of today 
through her own magazine, THE FARMER’S 
WIFE. It is the only magazine in America 
published exclusively for farm women. It meets 
her needs—and yours. 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Hudson River Line UsesNewspapers 
to Stimulate Week-Day Trips 


Campaign Is Run in Newspapers by Hudson River Day Line Appealing 
to Special Classes of Prospects 


> Hudson River Day Line, 

Ne w York, has enjoyed a very 
satisfactory business, particularly 
on Saturdays, Sundays and _holi- 
days. At the beginning of the 1928 
season, however, it was felt that 


to increase this business it would 


aes F rSveR aoe - And the Samay 


be necessary, first to interest 
more people in week-day 
trips and, secondly, to make 
direct appeal to special 
classes of prospects. 

To accomplish this result, 
it was decided to buy run- 
of-paper position away from 
the traditional steamship and 
resort advertising for a spe- 
cial newspaper campaign, 
while still carrying adequate 
representation in the regular 
steamship columns. In other 
words, instead of addressing 
primarily the traveler as 
such, the campaign was to 
be directed at the public 
without its counsel or con- 
sent. The public was to be 
taken softly, unawares, as it 
read the news of the day. 

This run-of-paper cam- 
paign was divided into two 
parts—a series of 375-line 


line series, those responsible for 
the copy hit upon the idea of ad- 
vertisements patterned after the 
editorial cartoon. These cartoons, 
dealing with local or political 
events and usually appearing on 
a newspaper’s editorial page, are 








units and a series of 200- 
line units. The run-of-paper 
advertisements, besides ex- 
tolling the beauties of the 
Hudson, the coolness of its 
breezes, the attractiveness of 
the Day Line steamers and 
the convenience of their ser- 
vice, were also in many cases ad- 
dressed to particular and specific 
groups, such as, mothers and chil- 
dren, business men, young men 
and women, persons with days off 
during the week, tourists visiting 
New York, vacationists and out- 
door enthusiasts. An effort was 
made to make the copy short, 
snappy, conversational, full of 
life and sparkle and modern. 

In casting about for “something 
different” for layout and illustra- 
tion in connection with the 375- 


Steal away from the housework or the dest for a quset weet day on the 
Hudson. Raveena 


Hudson River er Day Line 


anes or Cen e hoster Grams 





New York 


AN APPEAL IS BEING MADE TO SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
PEOPLE—-IN THIS INSTANCE TO THE BUSINESS MAN 


AND HOUSEWIFE 


really an expression of that news- 
paper’s policy and, as such, are 
of special interest to the reader. 
By imitating their characteristics, 
technique and headline treatment, 
the Day Line advertisements 
achieved a great similarity to 
these cartoons. 

One of this series, entitled 
“Mother’s Day,” pictures a mother 
and child standing at the stern of 
a Day Line steamer waving good- 
bye, as they sail up the smooth 
waters of the Hudson, to the 
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dusky skyscrapers of the city. The 
copy is very brief and reads: 
“Good-bye to worry for a day. 
That’s what she needs. A sail 
to the picnic grounds of the Hud- 
son, or a whole day on deck. 
Some week-day soon!” Another 
cartoon called “Spring Fever and 
the Remedy” shows a_ business 
man at his desk looking longingly 
out of a window. On the opposite 
side of the advertisement is a wo- 
man pausing over her work at 
the kitchen range to gaze out of 
the same big window. Both are 
watching a graceful, white steamer 
gliding past the towering Pali- 
sades. 

The 200-line series features in- 
terestingly drawn headings and 
small bold illustrations of the 
thumb-nail type. Some of these read 
“When the Brief Case Is a Bur- 
den,”—“When the Streets Are Hot 
and Dusty,’—“When the House 
Work Makes You Weary,’— 
etc., followed in each case by the 
argument, “Take a Day Line Trip 
up the Hudson.” 

After following along these 
lines during the months of May 
and June, a copy switch was made 
in July, holding fast to the basic 
and underlying principles already 
decided upon for the campaign, 
but obtaining additional variety 
and interest by the use of another 
style of presentation. In this new 
group of advertisements, the 375- 
line units took the form of large 
photographic halftone heads com- 
bined with modern and artistically 
arranged lettering, all laid out 
with plenty of white space. 

Under the title, “It’s Certainly 
Cool on the Hudson,” one of these 
advertisements shows a happy and 
attractive young man and woman 
just behind the steamer rail. With- 
out being actually disheveled, 
there are indications that they are 
sitting in a strong breeze and like 
it. The copy says, “Hello folks! 
We're surely getting a big kick 
out of this Day Line trip up the 
Hudson. Cool breezes whistling in 
our ears, mussing up our hair and 
w hipping life into our cheeks. Oh, 
man, don’t you wish you were 
with us?” 

Another advertisement shows a 


INK Aug. 23, 1928 
young man phoning to his best 
(presumably) girl. He says: “It's 
my day off, Mary. Let’s go up 
the Hudson” and continues with 
glowing details. She just replies 
“Fine!” and looks thoroughly con- 
vinced. In other advertisements of 
the series, smiling children state 
“We're Going up the Hudson To- 
morrow” and then tell why. “Mr, 
and Mrs. Visitor in New York” 
are also exhorted not to “go back 
home without seeing the Hudson 

In the 200-line presentation for 
July, copy along the same strain 
was used, without illustrations, 
but depending on novel border and 
lettering treatment with appro- 
priate white space for effec- 
tiveness. 

As August is one of the Day 
Line’s most popular periods, with 
less aid from advertising needed 
than at any other time, the run- 
of-paper advertising ffor _ this 
month has been reduced to small 
single-column units with the idea 
of conserving energy for the re- 
sumption of the larger advertise- 
ments again in the fall. 

With the completion of this en- 
tire 1928 campaign, it is believed 
that two important results will 
have been accomplished. First, the 
Day Line will have become more 
than a strictly “classified” adver- 
tiser, without losing hold on that 
important part of the paper and, 
secondly, there will have been 
brought to a successful conclusion 
a more aggressive and systematic 
campaign for increased patronage 
than ever before attempted by the 
Day Line. 


W. B. Pearson, President, 
Mavis Bottling Company 


Walter B. Pearson, at one time 
Eastern division manager and, ater 
chairman of the general sales commit 
tee of The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, has been elected president 
of the Mavis Bottling Company of 
America, with headquarters at New 
York and Baltimore. 


Appoint Brisacher Agency 


Dutch Chain Stores, manufacturers 
and retailers of ice cream, and the Log 
Cabin Bread Company, have appointed 
the Los Angeles office of Emil Brisacher 
& Staff, advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 
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Volume I of 
“Commerce Yearbook” 
Now Available 


NNOUNCEMENT was re- 
4 i. cently made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the 1928 
edition of Volume I of the “Com- 
merce Yearbook,” a 708-page pub- 
lication, is now available and may 
be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at Washing- 
ton. The price is $1 per copy. It 
may also be obtained from any 
district office of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The volume is, in reality, a sum- 
mary of the outstanding impor- 
tant business information compiled 
by Government departments and 
bureaus during the preceding year. 
The “Commerce Yearbook” was 
issued in two volumes in 1927 for 
the first time. This was done in 
order to increase its scope and 
general usefulness. Volume I 
contains detailed information re- 
garding general business condi- 
tions in the United States and its 
non-contiguous territories and 
possessions. Volume II contains 
similar data, although in not quite 
the same detail, for about eighty 
foreign countries. 

An indication of the vast amount 
of ground covered by Volume I 
is given when it is mentioned that 
its contents include a discussion 
of production, employment and 
domestic trade; wholesale, retail 
and farm prices; foreign trade; 
agricultural productions and food- 
stuffs; fuel and power; con- 
struction; construction materials; 
metals; machinery; automotive 
products; rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts; textiles and clothing; leather 
and leather products; paper and 
printing; chemicals and related 
products; transportation and com- 
munication, and banking and fi- 
nance. 


White Rose Earnings Gain 


Seeman Brothers, Inc., New York, 
White Rose grocery products, for the 
year ended June 30, reports a net in- 
come of $656,128, against $469,364, for 
1927. 
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Mohawk Carpet Mills Appoint 
G. A. McDonald 


George A. McDonald, for the last year 
assistant wholesale advertising manager 
of W. & J. Sloane, New York, house 
furnishings, has been appointed assis. 
tant advertising manager of the Mchawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y, 
His headquarters, later, will be made 
at New York. Mr. McDonald was for. 
merly with the Bedford Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Brooklyn, _& 
The Hills Brothers Company, 
York. 


To Publish “Panorama,” 
Illustrated Weekly 


The Panorama Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, will start publication 
next month of Panorama, an illustrated 
weekly of general editorial appeal. It 
will have a type-page size of 10% by 
13 inches. 

Executives of the new company are 
as follows: H. Phelps Clawson, pres 
ident; Mrs. Anne U. Stillman, chair- 
man of the board, J. A. McMennamin, 
advertising manager and Herbert B. 
Mayer, editor. 


Fred E. Walter with Paul 
Block, Inc. 


Fred E. Walter, recently advertising 
manager of the Williamson Candy 
Company, Chicago, who had been ap 
pointed manager of the Chicago office 
of the Williams-National Outdoor Ad 
vertising Agency, has instead joined 
the Western staff of Pictorial Review, 
represented by Paul Block, Inc. 


D. C. McIntosh, President, 
Haynes Corporation 


D. C. McIntosh, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of The Haynes Corpora 
tion, industrial engineers, Chicago, has 
been made president. He _ succeeds 
Hasbrouck Haynes, for nine years pres- 
ident, who now becomes chairman of 
the board. 


New Orleans “Item-Tribune” 
Appointments 


C. Walker Hancock, formerly in 
charge of the local display advertising 
of the New Orleans Item-Tribune, is 
now national advertising manager. Leo 
R. Talenak succeeds Mr. Hancock as 
head of the local display advertising de- 
partment. 


Walter Quackenbush Joins 
Michaels & Heath 


Walter Quackenbush, for twenty-five 
years Eastern manager of the Jorth- 
western Miller has joined Michaels & 
Heath, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, in account 
executive. 


the capacity of 
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speaking, De- 
troit is a city of a 
million and a half 


people. 
| 


UALITATIVELY 
QO analyzed on 
the basis of assets- 
to-purchase, it 
should be remem- 
bered that 68% of 
the people have in- 
comes under $1800 
yearly. 
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per cent of the 
people have in- 
comes ranging from 
$1800 to $3000 — 
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5% are in the in- 
come group be- 
tween $3000 and 
$5000 yearly, while 
only 4% are in the 
$5000 or more per 
year income class. 


q 


His all simmers 

down to about 
150,000 families 
worth advertising 
to, and that is the 
city circulation of 
The Detroit Free 
Press with another 
ten per cent added 
for good measure. 


ree Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Tuis large-size Sunday paper on July 8 had 174 
pages, carried 93,391 lines of advertising, and had about 
400,000 circulation. The Old Gold advertisement filled 
1,000 lines, and 

cost $1.40 per line (5,000 line contract) 

or $3.50 per ad per thousand readers. 
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oto—Solo or Part Song? 


In the large paper a couple of other advertise- 
ments coughed at the Old Gold copy on the 
same page. It hit high spots but missed metro- 
politan millions. While in the New York Sunday 
News, the full page covered the market like a 
London fog, reached a million more friends of 
the fag—and cost only 55% as much per ad per 


thousand readers. 
vv 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in the blindfold cigarette test 


Famous star selects 


OLD GOLD 


“One cigarette of the fowr (he Gowns in my Beverly 
T smoked m the blindtote 
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How does OLD GOLD do in? 














Tue New York Sunday News on July 22 had 72 
pages, carried 21,329 lines of advertising, and the aver- 
age July Sunday circulation was 1,436,981. The Old 
Gold advertisement filled 1,000 lines (one page), and 

cost $2.80 per line (5,000 line contract) 

or $1.95 per ad per thousand readers. 
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Why Sargent & Company Dropped 
the Decimal System of Packing 


The Plan Was Admittedly Sound but It Did Not Obtain the Concerted 
Support of Hardware Manufacturers 


An interview by Charles G.. Muller with 


Murray Sargent 


Secretary, Sargent & Company 


N foRe than ten years ago, Sar- 
LVI gent & Company, manufac- 
turers of hardware, adopted the 
unit or decimal system on piece 
work done in their plants. That is, 
count was taken by tens and hun- 
dreds instead of by dozens and 
gross. The method was simple and 
made for various economies in 
time and labor. The idea was 
taken up by hardware manufac- 
turers and jobbers in general and 
about five years ago a move was 
made to adopt this decimal system 
to pricing and packing throughout 
the trade. But on August 1 of this 
year, Sargent & Company, a leader 
in this movement, changed many of 
its lines back to the dozens and 
gross plan, and on January 1, 1929, 
will change many other items. 
The story of the rise and fall of 
the unit method of pricing and 
packing merchandise in the hard- 
ware field provides chief interest 
to other types of manufacturers 
because it shows how even an out- 
standing leader in an industry can- 
not put over a constructive, ad- 
mittedly economic plan if other 
manufacturers in the industry do 
not stand by to give full and con- 
certed support. The decimal sys- 
tem was modern, simple, tested in 
the heat of war-time trade, and 
productive of many advantages to 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer; 
but the inertia of trade practice 
proved too great for a few com- 
panies to buck, and the result is 
a step backward in the hardware 
ni wer 
ccording to Murray Sargent, 
ional of Sargent & Company, 
when the unit system was worked 
out for the manufacturing end of 
his business it proved very satis- 
factory. Workers were paid for 
five, seven, twenty-nine or any 
number of pieces turned out at so 


much per piece rather than at so 
much per dozen. Instead of figur- 
ing quarter-dozens, half gross and 
so forth, payment was made at so 
much for each separate item. 

“As time went on,” says Mr. 
Sargent, “we realized that our 
clerical departments were doing a 
good deal of work transferring 
from the units of manufacture to 
the dozens and gross of distribu- 
tion records and invoices. At this 
time we had 28,000 different items 
in the entire line, and the various 
transfers made for considerable 
confusion. We had previously, as 
had most other manufacturers, 
some items which always had been 
priced and packed by the piece all 
the way to the dealer, but it was 
not until we put the decimal plan 
into full operation throughout the 
factory that we realized how much 
better it would be to place all 
hardware pricing and packing on 
the unit basis. 

“About 1920, we decided to see 
if we could get general support 
for this plan throughout the in- 
dustry. We had four points to 
talk up: 

“(1) There was much lost mo- 
tion where some items were sold 
in tens and hundreds and others 
in dozens and gross lots to the 
same outlets; 

“(2) There was considerable 
confusion in breaking in new peo- 
ple. Clerks learning the business 
—and even old-timers—made many 
mistakes ; 

“(3) During the war the Gov- 
ernment had used the decimal 
method in ordering hardware, and 
the plan had proved itself in that 
great test to be eminently satisfac- 
tory ; 

“(4) Simplification in industry 
quite generally was being pushed 
at the moment, and tests actually 
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had been made on invoices by 
gross and by units, with noteworthy 
time savings shown to result from 
the decimal plan. 

“With these four principal rea- 
sons for adopting the new plan in 
distribution as well as manufac- 
ture, we set out to enlist trade co- 
operation.” 

Apparently the idea received 
more favorable than adverse at- 
tention. While many retailers and 
jobbers objected on general reac- 
tionary principles and said they 
could not see that the new plan 
would bring any more money into 
their pockets, many others gave it 
hearty approval. Trade associa- 
tions talked it up, business papers 
helped it along, and a good deal of 
missionary work was done to get 
manufacturers to put the system 
into general practice. Approval of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents also was obtained. 

However, it cost nothing for a 
manufacturer or jobber or retailer 
to say, “Go ahead, and I'll fol- 
low.” Too, the individual did not 
have to do anything at once. And 
the sum total of the effort was to 
elicit approval of the decimal sys- 
tem, but an approval given in a 
perfunctory way. 

In 1921, then, Sargent & Com- 
pany, as leader, took the first step. 
This was to issue a new catalog 
that priced all items on the new 
basis. Sargent lines were to be 
handled from raw material to con- 
sumer on the unit system. 

“We found that the plan worked 
well,” says Mr. Sargent, “especi- 
ally in contract work where build- 
ings have so-and-so many openings 
—forty doors and windows on one 
floor, twenty-six on another and so 
forth. It was infinitely easier for 
builders’ hardware men to order 
the exact number of items for these 
openings than to order in broken 
dozens or gross. 

“The second outstanding advan- 
tage was in making inventories. 
Manufacturer, jobbe~ and dealer 
alike could run ‘aout stock and 
point off in tens and hundreds 
much more easily than thev could 
figure out on a twelve or 144 basis. 

“But there was difficulty in get- 
ting the plan generally put into 
use, because conservatism and i 


ertia proved powerful. While 
there was no doubt about the dol- 
lars and cents savings in the use 
of the system, it was difficult to put 
one’s finger on them. Minor ob- 
jections also were raised con- 
stantly, such as that where for- 
merly a dealer sold twelve of an 
item, he would sell only ten un- 
der this plan. And these various 
objections, while more apparent 
than real, gained a great deal oi 
popular support because of reluc- 
tance to accept change. 

“In miscellaneous shelf hardware 
particularly, the plan lacked gen- 
eral backing. Many manufacturers, 
to please conservative dealers, con- 
tinued to pack certain items in 
dozens, which meant that the manu- 
facturer who packed in units was 
passed up as a source of supply 
or was forced to pack specially for 
such dealers.” 

In the last analysis, it was lack 
of uniform adoption of the idea 
which caused Sargent & Company, 
after six years of sincere effort to 
push the plan, to send out on June 
27, 1928, the following letter to 
customers: 


Several years ago there was consid 


erable discussion in the trade press and 
at conventions regarding the method of 
pricing and packing hardware, some 
articles being listed by the dozen, some 
by the gross, others singly or by the 
hundred. It was generally recognized 
that it would simplify the conduct of 
the business if a uniform system could 
be adopted by all manufacturers of the 
same classes of goods and there seemed 
to be a genuine demand for the adop 
tion of what was termed the decimal 
system of pricing and packing. 

The advantages of this system ap 
pealed to us, and since 1921, when we 
put it into effect for all the lines of 
hardware made by us, a thorough trial 
has demonstrated to our satisfaction 
that the decimal system is a_ practical, 
simple, convenient and __ time-saving 
method of pricing. We believed that 
the industry as a whole would welcome 
the change and that other manufac 
turers would adopt the new system 
number did so but no concerted action 
was taken and in fact some manufac 
turers and jobbers who made the 
change to the decimal system have since 
gone back to the old method. 

The Hardware Council, an_ official 
body made up of representatives chosen 
by the three leading trade associations 
in the hardware industry—the manu 
facturers, the jobbers and the retailers 
—recently adopted the following resolu 
tion: 

“That all manufacturers of similar 
lines should pack their goods in the 
same quantities, that is, the same quan 
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tity system should be used, profecsiing 
the gross and dozen system, because of 
long established use.’ 

In view of this action, which we be- 
lieve was taken deliberately after thor- 
ough and painstaking study and inves- 
tigation and because we concur in the 
opinion expressed in the resolution that 
“the same quantity system should be 
used by all manufacturers of similar 
lines” we have decided to return to the 
old method of pricing and packing for 
the lines of miscellaneous Builders’ and 
Shelf Hardware -that are commonly 
carried in stock by the hardware trade. 

On Lock Goods and articles of Build- 
ers’ Hardware used mainly in contract 
work, we shall continue to use the 
decimal system thus meeting the needs 
and simplifying the work of the buua- 
ers’ hardware men whose estimates and 
a are based on the number of 
oors, windows and other openings in 
a building and who therefore figure 
irregular quantities and not dozens o1 
gross or fractions thereof. 

For all orders received on and after 
August 1 the following lines will be 
priced and packed as indicated. 

On January 1, 1929, we shall change 
the pricing and packing of the goods 
in our miscellaneous Builders’ and 
Shelf Hardware lines mentioned in the 
attached list to either dozen or gross 
or to conform to the general trade 
practice. 

We desire to co-operate with the 
trade in putting this change into effect 
and would appreciate an acknowledg- 
ment of this letter with an expression 
of opinion if you have any comments 
to make. 


Sargent salesmen had first been 
consulted by mail and asked for 
suggestions regarding the change. 
Following the letter to the trade, 
announcement of the shift in pric- 
ing and packing was made in trade 
magazines. Price sheets, as of 
August 1, followed to the com- 
pany’s customers with a letter. 
And on August 1, the items on 
which there had been most resis- 
tance from the trade went back to 
the dozen and gross system, with 
the big balance to be changed on 
January 1, 1929. 

“This does not mean that we 
have reverted completely to the old 
methods,” Mr. Sargent explains, 
“for only about 40 per cent of our 
total items are affected in the 
change. Those items which always 
have been sold in units, as well as 
many items formerly sold in doz- 
ens, will continue to be priced and 
packed on the decimal system, thus 
pegging our unit system gains to 
some extent. What we have done 
is bow to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of our customers; to swim 
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with the current rather than to 
buck it. 

“In this move we have been sup- 
ported by many progressive deal- 
ers who, regretting the change in 
part, agree that as long as all 
manufacturers are not in line with 
the decimal system it is best that 
we go back to general practice in 
pricing. And it now looks as 
though the hardware industry as 
a whole will keep its present meth- 
ods of pricing certain items in 
dozens and certain others in units 
for a very long time.” 

In reviewing the history of the 
unit pricing and packing movement 
in the hardware field, there is one 
very definite conclusion that forces 
itself forward. This is, that a 
change of the sort attempted— 
while basically sound, as proved by 
the electric industry’s use of the 
unit system among exactly the same 
dealers—must be organized to take 
place on a definite date. Had the 
effort been successful to obtain an 
iron-clad agreement on the part of 
hardware manufacturers to go over 
to the new plan all at once—in- 
stead of a perfunctory expression 
of willingness to follow along once 
the leader took the first step—the 
idea no doubt would have quickly 
gained acceptance among dealers 
and jobbers who would have 
adapted themselves to conditions. 
For the same dealers and jobbers 
adapted themselves to the handling 
of electrical merchandise distrib- 
uted by manufacturers who were 
apparently united on the decimal 
pricing and packing plan. 


New Electric Refrigerator to 
Be Advertised 


Holmes Products, Inc., recently or- 
ganized to take over the manufacture 
and sales of the Allison electric re 
frigerator, will soon introduce a new 
machine, to be called the “Holmes.” 
The company’s factory at Bridgeport, 
Conn., will shortly be placed on a large 
production schedule, following which a 
campaign will be started to advertise 
the Holmes refrigerator. 

Plans call for the use of magazines 
and newspapers. Edwards, Ewin 1g & 
Jones, Inc., advertising agency, wil! di- 
rect this campaign. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Pie Bakeries of America, Inc., operat- 
ing bakeries in a number of Eastern and 
Middle Western cities. 
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The SACRED PORTAL 
is OPENED 


HE home is every man’s castle to the wage-spenders. The sacred 
—to be defended with all the portal isopened—seven days a week. 


vigor and courage of a feudal Jpn busy Jacksonville the Times- 
barons fight against invadinghordes. Union goes into 27,000 homes— 
There are house-holders who are as very day. It is a welcome visitor. 
jealous of their portals as any baron In half of these homes it is the only 
of old. The canvasser who attempts newspaper read. 
to pass is barred. He never gets a_ If you are a manufacturer or sales 
chance to tell his story or show his exianive, don’t try “cave man” 
wares—even though his wares may _ tactics in trying to reach the homes 
he qwortionr: in Jacksonville. The payrolls of some 
a 500 manufacturing plants are spent 
But how different when a manufac- by those whom you can reach—as 
turer depends upon the modern they prefer—through their favorite 
newspaper to introduce his product newspaper—the Times-Union. 


And besides complete coverage in big-payroll Jacksonville, you can 
secure state-wide reader influence besides through advertising in 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Came the 
dawn 


Yes, it finally came. Tour- 
ing last summer, driving late 
one night trying to make the 
next town. Loose wire, short 


t ’ 
Well, the family finally 
walked four miles to a farm- 
house and I spent the night 
in the . Beli » 


—an Eveready. Ever ready 
to help me out in the dark 
because I keep it primed for 


are—Eveready Batteries. 
Here's a straight tip to tour- 





ists and don't pass it up. 
Get the flashlight habit. 
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EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND 
BATTERIES 





Other regular True Story advertisers 
now include: 


Carnation Milk 
Jell-O 
Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Seald- Sweet 
Maszola 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Lux Soap and Flakes 
Linit 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
American Soap and Glycerine 
Products’ Assn. 
Northam Warren 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
Andrew Jergens Co. 
Pond’s Extract Co. 
Lysol 
Squibb s Dental Cream 
Dr. Lyons Tooth Powder 
Forhan Company 
Pe; t 
Zonite 
Mennen Co. 
Dier Kiss 
Vaseline 
Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate 
Fifth Avenue Corset Co. 
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gott’s Cross Roads 
porium, you will 
Eveready flashlights 
batteries for sale. 


Yet, for years, 2,000,000 
and women have been 
dering past those coun 
who had seldom read a 
of Eveready magazine 
vertising! 


Now, for the first time, 
National Carbon Com 
is telling the Evereadys 
in the only great nati 
magazine those 2, 
read! 


A New Market; 
The Wage Earne 


For generations have 
leading national magaz 
—and their advertis 
been talking only te 
upper crust of the pop 
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h kettle-full: the ** white 
ar’’ classes, 


> Wage Earner masses 
etofore, were not the 
t of prospects. 

ay, union wages are 
259.5%. For the first 
ein the history of 
ional marketing, the 
ge Earner is a prospect 
and a purchaser of flash- 
ts, phonographs and 
Sccungeeaaal 

i for the first time, the 
ge Earner family is read- 
a great national maga- 
Coe ee 


e Story. dle 


only great national magazine 
ed specifically for the Wage 


ner, 


nce down the list at the left, 

e the old established adver- 
ts now using True Story ex- 
sively to sell the new Wage 
er market! 
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True STORY'S GROWTH 


WRITE FOR 


NEW MARKET 
O\c NEWS c’O 


More than two thousand ex- 
ecutives read this economic 
report service each month. 


It summarizes current data 
on the economic status of the 
Wage Earner. 


Authoritative figures on em- 
ployment; detailed reports 
of wage adjustments; new 
facts on living and buying 
habits; complete information 
is presented in readable sum- 
maries illustrated by charts 
and tables; file size and worth 
filing. 

Because the new Wage Earner market 
is 659 of the national urban market, 
New Market News, the only special 
market report service covering this 
field, deserves the attention of every 











The current issue will be mailed to 
ou u to True Story, 1928 
Scadoap, lew York City. 
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Is the Salesman a Human Being? 


If He Is, Treating Him as One May Be Found Profitable 


By A. H. Deute 


“oe are two groups of 
beings—human beings and 
salesmen !” 

That is the statement a salesman 
made to me the other day. We 
were riding on the train from 
Hartford to New York and he 
was showing me a mass of letters 
he had received from his house 
during the last month. 

“You can see from this,” he 
continued, “that the man who 
writes these letters to our sales 
force looks upon the salesman as 
something that isn’t really human 
—a sort of cross between a rather 
poorly made machine which has to 
be pushed along all the time and a 
thievish and cute and sly animal. 

“No matter how much we do, 
we ought to do more. No matter 
how many orders we take, they 
ought to be bigger and there 


ought to be more of them. No 


matter what our weekly expenses 
may be, they ought to be less. In 
short, we are salesmen, not peo- 
ple.” 

Here was a salesman who was 
plainly doing well. His sales 
statements showed that, but no 
doubt his house was going on the 
theory that we all ought to sell 
more goods for less money. How 
to handle a sales force—how to 
treat each salesman—how to get 
the maximum of results for the 
minimum selling expense—it is 
true that these are problems which 
weigh heavily on the man whose 
job it is to produce the volume of 
business for the house. 

I know the financial head of one 
business, for instance, who, for 
some eight years made it his busi- 
ness constantly to express dis- 
satisfaction with sales _ results. 
Asked point blank the reason for 
this constant dissatisfaction, even 
in the face of apparently excellent 
results, he replied: “No salesman 
ever does all he can do. No sales- 
man ever economizes as he should. 
If you let a salesman feel he is 
doing well, he’ll get lazy and his 


work will fall off. Nobody is on 
hand to get him out early in the 
morning. There is no time clock 
to punch. Nobody can hustle him 
back from lunch in the middle of 
the day. Nobody is around to 
hold him on the job until five in 
the evening. The best we can 
hope to do is make him realize 
that he isn’t living up to his op- 
portunities.” 

There are men on the road, of 
course, who are utterly lazy and 
who have no right to be there. 
But there are countless men in 
other lines of work—in offices, for 
instance, and often in positions of 
responsibility—who are  tremen- 
dously lazy, but who manage to 
disguise the fact simply because 
in office work it is easy to simu- 
late activity and appear to be busy 
while still “taking it easy.” 

While lazy individuals do get 
into the selling end of business, 
the fact remains that they usually 
do not last long. Salesmanship is 
not a business activity in which 
the lazy man does well. The lazy 
man generally drifts to the bottom 
of the class and stays there, or 
else drifts out and gets into easier 
work. In no line of work is there 
keener personal competition than 
among salesmen. There is never 
the race for results between a 
company’s bookkeepers, for in- 
stance, that there is between that 
same company’s salesmen. 

Let us agree, then, that sales- 
men—real salesmen—are . human 
beings, even as you and I. The 
human element is invariably a 
leading factor, in my belief, in the 
make-up of the man who is suc- 
cessful in selling goods. This is 
especially true in the case of the 
salesman who remains on the same 
territory and who must see the 
same list of customers month in 
and month out. 

Several of the most successful 
salesmen I have ever known have 
said, in effect, to me: “The 
greatest compensation I get from 
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my work is the pleasure which 
comes from seeing my trade over 
and over again. After a period of 
years, one gets to regard them all 
as friends as well as men with 
whom one is trying to do busi- 
ness.” 

This calls to mind an old man 
who still lives in San Francisco. 
For many years he was the active 
head of a tobacco jobbing house. 
It used to be a small house and he 
spent much of his time on the 
road. As the business grew, he 
could spend less time among his 
trade and finally he cut himself 
down to just one trip—a boat trip 
up the California coast to Eureka 
and nearby points. 

As years passed, he gradually 
retired from the active manage- 
ment of the business. He seemed 
to relinquish the details of man- 
agement with real relief, but giv- 
ing up his trip to Eureka came as 
a distinct hardship. For years, 
off and on, when the boat left San 
Francisco for Eureka, this man 


would go down to the dock to see 
it sail and say good-bye to the 


“boys” who were making the trip. 
It was only when the railroad was 
built into Eureka and the “boys” 
stopped making the trip by boat 
that the old salesman stopped go- 
ing down to the bay at sailing 
time. 

I recall another salesman who 
worked a territory in the western 
part of Oregon. He had a long 
list of friends. When the time 
came for a younger man to take 
his place, this old-timer retired 
from business but about every so 
often he’d make a trip around the 
territory with his successor. There 
was a certain feeling of restless- 
ness which he could not overcome 
and which only the contact with 
his old customers would satisfy. 

And yet it is this type of man 
who finds himself driven’ and 
goaded and urged and threatened 
in a way which is strange to every 
other group of men in business. 

“Of course,” as one salesman 
said to me, “we take this stuff 
like a duck stands up to.an April 
shower—it just slips off our 
backs.” And he showed me a let- 
ter from his “house.” 

“T know that this isn’t really the 
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expression of the house,” he said, 
“But sometimes I wonder why the 
head of our company lets the sales 
manager hire a group of snappy 
young men who write us these 
letters.” 

This man is about forty-five years 
old. He is earning in salary and 
commissions nearly $10,000 a year. 
He owns a good home and he is a 
sound business man. Yet the let- 
ter he showed me was plainly 
written to him by some youngster 
who had no practical selling ex- 
perience. It was a mixture of a 
college cheer and a terrific effort 
to be sincere. The writer was 
evidently one of those earnest and 
sincere young men. In this case, 
the letter did no real harm, be- 
cause the man who got it refused 
to be more than amused by it. But 
still it was a waste of time and 
money. 

As compared with this method 
of looking upon the sales force as 
a group of robots, to be pushed 
and goaded and urged and pressed 
by any and all means, is a plan 
I saw in operation recently. 

In a small Western jobbing 
point I ran across a young man 
who was spending a few days 
with a salesman. I had met this 
man in New York some months 
before. In answer to my query he 
said: 

“The boss just sent me out to 
get a little atmosphere.” 

Then he explained his mission, 
He belongs to the office force of 
one of the large sales departments 
in New York. He is one of a 
group of men who handle the 
correspondence with the trade and 
with salesmen—each correspondent 
having his own territory. 

“T get out this way about twice 
a year,” he went on. “The boss 
figures that if we stay in the 
office all the time, we get an office 
viewpoint and our letters to the 
trade and especially our letters to 
the salesmen become biased and 
narrow. So a couple of times a 
year I get out this way and travel 
with a few of the men and call on 
the trade with them. After I 
know a salesman, I can write him 
better letters. And although T 
can’t meet all the firm’s customers, 
I can meet enough of them so that 
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Highlights 
of the Birmingham 
Market 


SOUTHERN CAR WHEEL 
COMPANY=~=a subsidiary of the 


American Brake Shoe Co., man- 
ufacturing cast car wheels. The 
proximity of raw materials—the 
excellent transportation facilities 
—the inexpensive hydro-electric 
power—all contribute to the 
making of a finer finished 
product at lower cost. In- 
dustries of the Birming- 
ham District are grow- 
ing rapidly. 


Lo 


" The pays News 


AGE-HERALD 


The South's Greatest Newspaper 





MORNING 


ions 
KELLY SMITH COMPANY 
York Chicos acto Phikedetpiia — 
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I get the customer’s viewpoint 
when I write letters. 

“Things are really a lot differ- 
ent when you see them from out 
here in the territory. A salesman 
doesn’t seem to be the rebel that 
he looks when you see him from a 
thousand miles away. When you 
travel with a man for a few days, 
you can see what he is up against 
and you come to understand his 
problems. It makes you step up 
the quality of your work when 
you get back into the office. It 
costs the house a few hundred 
dollars to get me out twice a year, 
but I know it means a lot better 
contact between the house and the 
trade and the salesman. 

“For one thing, I can get a lot 
of so-called ‘intelligence’ into let- 
ters which would otherwise be 
impossible. And on top of that, 
I can get a certain amount of per- 
sonal equation and local color. 
You write differently and better 
to a customer or to a salesman 
you know personally. You write 
better letters to the trade in Iowa 
if you have mixed somewhat with 
the trade in Iowa. Even though 
you spend only a few days at it, it 
makes for better letters.” 

Later on, I chatted a while 
with the salesman with whom this 
correspondent was traveling. 

“How do you like to have the 
office man trailing you around?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, at 
first I didn’t think much of it. 
He’d been pretty uppity in the 
tone of his letters and I figured he 
was out here to spy on me. 
Then I came to realize that he 
was all right. He just didn’t 
know what I was up against. He 
didn’t know things about this part 
of the country. That was about 
two years ago. Since then, he’s 
been out here three times and I 
like to have him with me. He’s a 
much changed man. He used to 
think every customer was trying 
to do the house and that every 
salesman was trying to put over 
a padded expense report. But he’s 
onto himself now. And you ought 
to see the difference in his letters. 
He knows enough now to answer 
a letter so that it gets me in time 
to reach the town on my route 
list that it ought to reach. And 
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he knows enough to get my ex- 
pense checks away on time so that 
they meet me at the right spot, 
He isn’t just a typist any more 
and he has come to find out that a 
salesman is something more than a 
porch climber.” 

J. W. Vogan, out in Portland, 
Oreg., said to me one day: “You 
can’t expect to build up a force 
of supermen. In fact, there are 
many reasons why supermen on 
the force are a detriment to the 
house as well as to themselves. 
The best you have a right to ex- 
pect is to get a force of average 
good men and then, through help- 
ing them and understanding them 
and working with them, try to 
get them to do better than aver- 
age work. The salesman is up 
against a lot of trying conditions 
—but, after all, he’s only human.” 


To Publish Group of Fiction 
Magazines 


Magazine Publishers, Inc., New York, 
has-been organized to publish four new 
monthly fiction magazines. The first 
of these magazines, Western Trails, 
will appear on August 27. On fol- 
lowing Mondays in the order named 
will appear Flying Aces, Dragnet and 
Under Fire. 

John F. Edwards, formerly of the 
Ramer Reviews, Inc., is president of 
the new company. Harold Hersey is 
vice-president and editor and Robert J. 
Boyle is secretary. 


From a Reader for Forty Years 


Artuur Ettior Sprout 
; Miami Beacu, Fta. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
I read the first copy of Pkrinrtsrs’ 


Inx and liked it. I have read and 
liked it ever since. I suppose that is 
the utmost tribute that any reader can 
pay to a publication, isn’t it? 
Congratulations! Let the good work 
go on! 
Artuur Exzior Sprovt. 


Auto Accessory Account to 
Schimpff-Miller 


The Neul Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, maker of spotlights, cow! bars 
and cowl parking lamps, has appointed 
Schimpff-Miller ompany, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


To Represent “The Architect” 
in the West 


William S. Wright has been appointed 
Western advertising representative a 
Chicago of The Architect, New York. 
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ON areevaiia 
Every Sunday in 


Che New York Times 


COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH is 
writing by special arrangement, for The New 
York Times alone in New York, a series of 
interesting, informative articles on aviation. 


What of news interest Colonel Lindbergh has 
to say on this subject constitutes an up-to-the- 
minute running commentary on all phases of 
aeronautics, an explanation in simple non- 
technical language of what the airplane means 
now and what it will mean in the future for 
both pleasure and commerce. These articles 
by the man who probably knows more 
about flying than anyone else in the world 
will be Colonel Lindbergh’s only newspaper 
contributions. 
a 


Beginning next Sunday 
August 26 


Che New York Cimes 


The New York Times publishes every Sunday a full page 
devoted to all: phases of aviation news—details of the development 
of the-science of aeronautics at home and abroad. 
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The largest 
magazine 


for MEN 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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THE QUALITY THREE 


Atlantic Monthly 
Harpers Magazine 
Scribner’s Magazine 


Read any one of these three magazines 
today and you no longer guess—you 
definitely know the reason for its steady 
and continuing growth in apes, in in- 
fluence, in circulation. 


For instead of these three longest es- 
tablished magazines being worshipers of 
. tradition they are leaders of present day 
thought among clear thinking, pro- 
gressive men and women keenly in- 
terested in the tendencies, developments, 
opportunities and requirements of today 
and tomorrow. 


Ranking first in all round family in- 
fluence and esteem in 350,000 of the 
nation’s finest homes, they command 
the richest family market in America. 


Executive Offices 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago Office Boston Office 
30 North Michigan Ave. 8 Arlington St. 


Effective with the January 1929 issues, Black and 
White Pages in The Quality Three, $1175:—Four 
Color Insert Pages, $2,000:—Two Color, $1700. 
Circulation, 350,000 net paid and guaranteed. 


Combination rate up to and EF December 1928 
issues $1032. 
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Advertising to Bring Back a Process 
That Lost Its Vogue 


A Campaign Designed to Revive the Use of Paper in Cookery and 
Bring Specialty Sales to a Bulk Business 


By B. F. Berfield 


Fir TEEN years ago, just before 
the nations of Europe started 
to mobilize, paper bag cookery 
came to this country from abroad. 
Any reader who has been more 
than casually interested in things 
gastronomical will re- 
member how this new 
mode of cooking rose 
into a sudden and al- 
most overwhelming 
popularity. If you have 
in your home a cook 
book published about 
that time the chances 
are about even that it 
will contain a section _ 
devoted to paper bag 
cor kery. 

Domestic science ex- 
perts liked the new idea 
and recommended it to 
others. Women who 
tried it were enthusias- 
tic. It even invaded the 
restaurant field so that 
the familiar menu line, 
“Roast Long Island Duckling sous 
cloche” was replaced by “Roast 
ong Island Duckling en papier.” 

Then the whole thing flopped. 
Almost overnight, women turned 
from paper bag cookery and took 
up something else. A mere man, 
looking at the situation from his 
elevated position on the outside, 
would be inclined to nod indulgently 
and say, “Just another fad.” That, 
however, was not the reason for 
the failure of the idea. 

Che basic reason, according to 
persons who should know, was that 
as the idea grew in popularity it 

ttracted manufacturers whose 
ie lucts were not qualified for the 
purpose of this new kind of 
cookery. Women bought inferior 
bags, tried them, saw them go 
blooey along with the food they 
contained, and shook their heads 
sadly as they vowed, “Never 
again!” Home economists | still 


maintained their interest but could 
do little in the face of a definite 
prejudice which had arisen and 
remained. 

The situation would not seem to 
be promising for any manufac- 


A SET-UP BOX IS USED TO GET THE COUNTER DISPLAY 


NEEDED BY THE PRODUCT 


turer who wished to enter the field 
of selling paper for cooking today. 
Yet the Patterson Parchment 
Paper Company has just launched 
a campaign to bring new and de- 
served popularity to a type of 
cooking which, the company feels. 
should never have been allowed 
to lose its vogue. Believing, as it 
does, that cooking with paper 
should be just as much a part of 
culinary practice as frying with 
frying pans, it is planning an ag- 
gressive effort to build sales for 
parchment paper as a cooking ac- 
cessory. 

A word, then, about vegetable 
parchment paper. It is not like 
any paper with which the average 
consumer is familiar. In the first 
place, it doesn’t break down in 
water. You can wash it in boiling 
water, squeeze it and hang it up 
to dry and when it is dry you 
have as good a sheet of paper as 
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you had before. Second, it is al- 
most impervious to moisture, 
odors, etc. Third, it is durable. 
The Patterson company claims, for 
instance, that under ordinary usage 
a sheet can be employed as many 
as twelve times. Obviously, such 
a paper is ideally adapted to the 
uses of cookery. 

The Patterson Parchment Paper 
Company has sold its product to a 
great many industries. For in- 
stance, it is parchment paper, sold 
by this company and its competi- 
tors, which is helping the fish in- 
dustry find a new life. It has also 
been used widely in the packing 
industry and in other lines of busi- 
ness which require this type of 
paper. Up to the present, however, 
the company’s business has been 
almost entirely a bulk business. 
Specialties have played no part. 


TWO PROBLEMS 


Therefore the company was 
faced with two problems. The first 
was to bring back paper cookery. 
The second was to change over 
from being bulk-minded to being 


specialty-minded. 

First, however, tests were made. 
With the co-operation of the home 
economic departments of leading 


newspapers and _ periodicals the 
company made a thorough study, 
first of the possibilities of paper 
cooking, and second, of vegetable 
parchment paper cooking. In each 
case the tests proved that the prod- 
uct was ideally fitted for the job. 

Not only did the tests prove the 
fitness of the product for the pur- 
pose, but they also developed new 
possibilities and outlined the form 
the product should take. It was de- 
cided, first of all, not to make 
bags but to sell the paper in sheets. 
This would enable the company to 
avoid adding new equipment for 
making bags. More important, the 
sheet is handier for the woman to 
use. If she needs the paper in bag 
form she folds it as she wishes. 
If she wants to use it for other 
purposes, such as wrapping food 
for the ice box or lining a roasting 
pan, the sheet is the ideal form. 
Second, the company decided to 
use a sheet, twenty-four by twenty- 
four, which proved the best size. 

Once the format was decided the 
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next thing to do was to create a 
package. The present container, a 
modification of earlier packages, 
is an envelope,’ twelve by nine 
inches in size. On the face of it 
are several illustrations showing 
the paper in use and a great deal 
of copy, which the company feels 
is necessary. This copy features 
the convenience and durability of 
Patapar, the trade name chosen by 
the company for its specialty prod- 
uct. It also explains the principles 
of Patapar cookery. 

On the back of the envelope are 
instructions for using Patapar. 
These not only show how the 
paper should be used but suggest 
a number of new uses. At the 
bottom is a line, “If it won’t wash 
—it isn’t Patapar.” 

Inside of every envelope is 
packed a recipe booklet, “Vege- 
table Parchment Comes into the 
Kitchen.” 

As the company studied its 
problem it saw that the primary 
job was to sell paper cookery. Not 
only was it necessary to overcome 
prejudice, but also the company 
felt it must arouse new enthusiasm. 
The advertising angle was clearly 
marked—cookery with paper was 
first; cookery with Patapar sec- 
ond. As the campaign is worked 
out, however, these two receive 
almost equal prominence, which is 
as it should be. 

With this in mind you will be- 
gin to see the importance of the 
package which becomes a necessary 
and effective advertisement. 
Women who see the container are 
at once subjected to a selling talk 
on Patapar cooking. At present 
this is highly important. 

Because the advertising problem 
is such as it is the company de- 
cided on the unusual course of 
packing a recipe booklet in each 
envelope. Other-manufacturers put 
a few recipes on the package and 
frequently recommend that a 
woman send for a recipe book but 
this, the company feels, is not 
enough. It must make sure that 
a recipe booklet gets into the hands 
of every woman who buys the 
product. There will be duplication 
and the process is expensive. The 
company realizes this. However, 
it feels that the waste and the 
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More Than 
200,000 
Daily 
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440,000 
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“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
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EPIC AERIAL EVENT IN L. A. 


OFFERS BI 


READER- INTEREST 
Bounp To Be Bic 


HE first special aeronautical 

edition ever to be published on 
the Pacific Coast will issue from 
the presses of The Los Angeles 
Examiner on Saturday, September 
8, opening day of the greatest air 
epic in the history of aviation, 
when over 2,000 planes will as- 
semble at Mines Field, on the rim 
of Los Angeles, and five stirring 
from New York, Canada, 

and the San Francisco 
will terminate here. 


races, 
Me x1cO 


region, 


Three Conventions 

The air meet is being staged 
under the sanction of the National 
Aeronautical Association, the Fed- 
eration Aeronautic Internationale 
and the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. More than $125,000 
has been posted for prizes. Three 
conventions of the air industry 
will be in session in Los Angeles 
during the nine days of the show. 
With 35% of the commercial 
flying in America and 32% of the 
licensed flying personnel, centered 
in Southern California; with mil- 
lions in buying’ power present dur- 
ing the meet to look over displays, 
consider developments and listen 
discussions on operating factors, 
occasion of the aerial carnival 

ms large as an opportunity. 


Opportunity for All 
hibitors, non-exhibitors and 
industries not directly asso- 
with flying will be able to 
in on the Aviation Section of 
Examiner, because that Sec- 
tion will have a_reader-interest 
hanced by the glamor of the 

Vavs, 


RUSH COPY NOW! SEPTEMBER 8th 
is just around the corner! 


G SALES PROMISE 





YESTERDAY! 


























of Washington 
Boulevard and Figueroa Street in Los An 


Both these photographs are 


geles. But one was taken 30 years ago. if 
the lady on the bicycle had bought an acre 
at that corner when she rode by, she could 
today get as much per front foot as the acre 
cost her . . . and ride in a Rolls-Royce. 
(Photos Courtesy Seow ity Trust 

€ Savings Bank) 


L. A. Savincs Exceep 
ALL But N. Y. Crry 


HE only city in America in which 

savings deposits are greater than 
those of Los Angeles, is New York! 
One bank alone in Los Angeles has more 
savings deposited within its vaults than 
all the banks of St. Louis combined. 
As of January 1, 1928, $695,415,411 
was on deposit in Los Angeles banks. 
In Chicago, the savings deposits totaled 
$694,572,000. 
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expense are warranted by the na- 
ture of the selling problem. 

In order to help the dealer sell 
the item the company originated 
an attractive set-up display con- 
tainer which goes on the dealer’s 
counter. With a product such as 
this it is essential that it get dis- 


play. 

The first publication advertising 
was run about three months ago 
in two New York newspapers. The 
company was gratified not only 
with the number of replies re- 
ceived, but also with the repeat 
orders and the letters sent in by 
consumers to whom the specialty 
had been recommended by women 
who had answered the advertise- 
ments. This, as much as anything 
else, has convinced the company of 
the product’s possibilities. 

Patapar, however, is not a di- 
rect-mail proposition. It is essen- 
tially a retail store product. There- 
fore, before any advertising can 
be effective the company must have 
distribution. It is now getting that. 

The . product is distributed 
through the company’s regular job- 
bers who have been handling parch- 


ment paper in bulk for some time. 
There is an unusual problem, there- 
fore. The jobbers must sell to a 
new type of market. Their present 
customers are not prospects for 


Patapar, whose customers must 
come from large grocery chains, 
independent stores and grocery 
wholesalers. Already the product 
is being handled or has been con- 
tracted for by certain well-known 
chains. 

Distribution is being built and 
the company is now ready for its 
first national advertising which will 
appear shortly in a woman’s publi- 
cation. Later, other publications 
will be added as distribution war- 
rants. The company is moving 
slowly but surely. 

The advertising will carry out 
the basic themes already chosen. 
It will talk the advantages of paper 
in cookery and particularly of 
Patapar. The consumer advertising 
carries coupons to build inquiries 
on the familiar theory that con- 
sumer inquiries in volume are a 
good weapon and induce dealer 
values. 

In addition, space is being used 
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in a paper journal and also in two 
chain store papers. Later; the 
company will enter journals going 
to the food trade. Again the com- 
pany is going slowly, waiting until 
its jobbers are fitted to handle re- 
tail calls. 

The advertising is designed to 
get distribution at the same time 
that it is selling Patapar cookery. 
Demand must be created among 
dealers and consumers and the 
way must be smoothed for the 
jobbers who are placing the item. 

The story of this specialty 
promises to be unusual in several 
of its features. First, we have the 
attempt, remarkably successful 
even this early in the process, to 
bring back a once popular form 
of cooking. Second, we have the 
spectacle of a bulk-minded or- 
ganization grasping the unusual 
possibilities of a specialty and 
pushing it with strong advertising 
and sales effort. Third, we have 
the unusual situation of a jobbing 
organization entering a new field. 

At present, all these problems 
are being worked out successfully. 
There is every reason to believe 
that, as the advertising swings 
into stride and as _ distribution 
spreads, an old form of cookery 
will have staged a_ successful 
come-back. 


Hot Water Heaters Advertised 


in Co-operative Campaign 
_ Large newspaper space is being used 
in the Philadelphia territory in a co 
operative campaign which has for its 
purpose the sale and installation of gas 
hot water heaters in private homes. This 
advertising is appearing in conjunction 
with a campaign being conducted by 
the Plumbing and Heating Development 
League, an organization of master 
plumbers, heating contractors and 
wholesale trade interests. 

The copy emphasizes the importance 
to health in having running hot water 
in summer and winter. At the same 
time it features the reduction in work 
which ready hot water makes possible 
for the housewife. The latter theme is 
carried out in illustrations which show 
a housewife engaged in performing her 
daily occupations such as dishwashing, 
clothes 
cleaning. 

As the illustrations show her per 
forming these duties with modern ap- 
pliances also handled by the members 
of the league, the copy serves a double 
purpose in its incidental selling appeal 
for these conveniences as well as the 
advertised product, hot water 


washing, baking and _ house 


major 
heaters, 
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In Radio 


The Examiner published more 
National Lineage than all other San 
Francisco newspapers combined 


Unqualified leadership in 
any Classification is suffi- 
cient evidence of consis- 

tently greater results for 
the advertisers in that 
Classification. 


The San Francisco Examiner 
claims an unusual record of re- 
sults for its Radio Advertisers. 
During the first seven months 
of 1928 The Examiner carried 
29,927 more lines of National 
Radio Lineage than the second 
paper—and 611 more lines than 
all other San Francisco news- 
papers combined. 


ff 





The Examiner leads all San 
Francisco Newspapers in these 
19 National Advertising Classi- 
fications out of a total of 23: 
Automotive 
Building Materials 
Electrical Appli- Miscellaneous 
ances & Supplies Musical instru- 
Footwear ments 
Furniture & House Office Equipment 
Appliances Publications 
Groceries Radio 
Heat’g & Plumb’g Sperting Goods 
Insurance obacco 
Jewelry Toilet Requisites 


7 





FIFTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE AMONG U.S. NEWSPAPERS 


San Grancisco Bxaminer 





Daily, 186,890 Sunday, 368,928 
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A Background 
of Facts 


Sound investigations 
uncover them 


1; most Lucky Strike advertisements an asterisk (*) 


plays an important part. 


It refers the reader to a footnote, as shown here. 
It authenticates a headline or main statement. 


For example: Toasting improves the flavor of the 
world’s finest tobaccos. “Lucky Strikes are less irri- 
tating to the throat than other cigarettes, according 
to 20,679* doctors.” 


Behind this simple asterisk are two years of inten- 
sive investigation, checking and verification. 


What might otherwise be a manufacturer's claim 
has become a mighty fact with a background which 


no one can dispute. 


*“We certify that we have examined 20,679 signed 
cards confirming the above statement. 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
Accountants & Auditors 
New York City, April 4, 1928.” 
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Thus the strategy of common sense brings to re- 
search a sound application, free from the frills of 
theory. 


Thus The American Tobacco Company and Lord 
& Thomas and Logan have endowed Lucky Strike 
advertising with a characteristic which wins the 
respect of millions of readers. 


“It’s Toasted” by itself tells that a unique, extra 
process is applied to Lucky Strike tobaccos. “Toasting 
develops the hidden flavors” is one step further in 
appeal to the appetite. “Toasting brings throat pro- 
tection” rounds out the Lucky Strike advantages. 


With this complete presentation, Lucky Strike 
sales have pyramided—anew success has been achieved 
in a highly competitive field. 

Facts, wise leadership, dynamic advertising —these 
are the ingredients which, not magical in themselves, 
have brought about magical results for Lucky Strike. 


w% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
ivertising agency, self a ae ing with } 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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The Sunday New York American Offers 


RADIO 


Advertisers 


MORE circulation concentrated in the 
Metropolitan New York Market than any 
other standard Sunday New York newspaper. 


American €91,407 
American + 
Metropolitan Circulation 

—277,169 MORE than the Sunday World. 

—362,811 MORE than the Sunday Times. 

—501,485 MORE than the Sunday Herald 

Tribune. 

44% of the English speaking families in the Metro- 
politan area—who buy any standard Sunday New 
York newspaper—buy the Sunday American. Such 
tremendous coverage—such excess circulation over 
any other standard newspaper—mean increased sales 
for radio advertisers who concentrate in the Sunday 
American. 


*The total circulation of the Sunday New York 
American is 1,127,476—t largest in its history. 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
1834 Broadway 711 Hearst Bidg. General Motors Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Hearst Bldg. 
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Leaders or Just Scholars? 
What Kind of College Men Does Business Want? 


By Roy Dickinson 


T has been estimated that by 
September one-half of the 42,000 
young men who graduated from 
colleges last spring will either have 
entered the ranks of business or 
be knocking at its gates for admis- 
sion. 

The selection and training of 
these young men in business re- 
quires an extremely large invest- 
ment. It costs more now than ever 
before to bring the young man to 
a position where he will pay a 
profit to the company which hires 
him. It costs the average organ- 
ization so much to train a young 
man who may have just graduated 
from college that it is more than 
ever essential to choose the right 
sort of young man in the first 
place. 

First of all, there seems to be a 
wide difference of opinion concern- 
ing the selection of men. Does a 
high rating in scholarship auto- 
matically make the young man a 
better prospect to the manufac- 
turer, or are other qualities more 
essential, such as athletic ability, 
leadership and personality? 

I heard this question debated 
strenuously at a college alumni 
club the other day. There were 
present several men who had been 
out of college for many years and 
who had hired young college men 
to work for them. There were 
also present one or two educators 
and the difference in the viewpoint 
of the two groups was startling. 
The educator usually maintains 
that courses in college are so con- 
ducted that the boy who gets high 
ratings in them is by that very 
fact one who knows how to use 
his brains and that the habit of 
using his brains will make him 
more valuable in whatever he does 
after he graduates than a lower 
mark man. 

_ The business men present ob- 
jected strenuously. Of the five who 
sat at the long table, four of these 
had made a great success without 
any pull or family connection. 
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None of these men had received 
high scholarship ratings in college _ 
and they were inclined to draw 
conclusions from that fact. In ad- 
dition, one of them had facts and 
figures from his own business to 
prove his claim that in selling, 
especially, qualities of leadership 
and personality have far more to 
do with money success than a high 
scholarship rating. 

To refute his statistics, the edu- 
cators had little to offer except 
that in medicine and in law, high 
mark men usually maintain a high 
grade in their professions through- 
out their careers, and that the same 
thing applied in business. They 
also quoted the findings of E. K. 
Hall, who for two years made a 
study of the relation between high 
scholarship in college to success in 
the Bell Telephone system. The 
result of that test, as told by Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president of the 
company, in Harpers Magazine 
shows that the man who during 
his course at college stood among 
the first ten of his class, has one 
chance in two of standing in the 
first grade in salary. On the other 
hand, it shows that the man in the 
lowest third in scholarship in his 
class has, instead of one chance in 
two, only one chance in five of 
standing in the highest grade in 
salary, and that there is nearly 
one chance in two that he will 
stand in the lowest grade. 

Replying, the business man who 
seemed to have made the most de- 
tailed study agreed with the tele- 
phone figures as applied to organi- 
zations where a high degree of 
technical knowledge and skill is 
necessary. “But,” he said, “at 
least 10,000 young men are coming 
into business this fall who have 
taken a general course in college 
and who, while they may have 
specialized in one or two subjects, 
are not technicians. They are the 
men who will be the sales man- 
agers, the vice-presidents and the 
presidents of many companies in 
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the future. I claim that a greater 
percentage of the men who make 
good in a big way out of this num- 
ber will be men who, while at 
college, did some sort of work 
outside of their regular studies, 
who took part in athletics, ran 
newspapers, were business man- 
agers of their track team or foot- 
ball team, or showed that they were 
interested in something beside 
mere education.” 

The facts in the matter, as se- 
cured from companies which do 
not require a high degree of tech- 
nical education in all departments 
of their business, seem to bear out 
the contention that leadership 
qualities are just as essential as 
high scholarship. At the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, for ex- 
ample, the man in charge of sales 
employment selects a large number 
of young men for training each 
year. In choosing these men the 
company places as much emphasis 
upon the way in which a man 
has obtained his college training, as 
upon the subject matter of his 
courses. The young man who 
has had to work hard to get his 
schooling, this company has found, 
is more likely to work hard to cash 
in on it. Careful inquiry is made 
into the outside activities of the 
man. His athletic organizations, 
social and fraternal activities and 
the like, are balanced against his 
scholastic standing and are con- 
sidered at least equally important. 
Goodyear has lessened its turnover 
by this careful method of selection 
and figures that more than 85 per 
cent of the college graduates it has 
employed have made good. 

I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company also hire many college 
men for selling jobs. The man in 
charge of hiring reports that 
knowledge of the man’s activities 
outside of his academic work is 
one of the important facts which 
differentiates one man from a great 
number who have nothing to offer 
but the fact that they acquired a 
sheepskin at the end of their 
course. 

The vice-president of a large 
automobile company puts it this 
way: “Good standing in college 
subjects is essential or the man 
would not have graduated, but 
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participation in college activities 
is not only desirable but just as 
much of an essential. Scholastic 
ability and high-grade personality 
are both indispensable. I have 
found in a long period of time that 
men who have done something 
outside of their studies have usually 
developed a more attractive per- 
sonality than men who have stuck 
too closely to their books.” 

At the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company it is customary when 
looking for college graduates to 
train as salesmen, to place more 
importance upon the young man’s 
interest and activities in such 
things as athletics, student coun- 
cils, committees and other extra- 
curricular organizations than on 
mere scholastic proficiency. This 
company definitely believes the 
outside work more important when 
sales are considered. “We feel,” 
says this company, “that a man 
shows his leadership, his ability to 
mix with and handle men through 
his interest in outside activities.” 

The vice-president of a large 
electrical company and the presi- 
dent of an advertising agency both 
have a similar system in choos- 
ing men. They write early in 
March to a large list of colleges 
and ask for names of men who are 
captains of athletic teams, business 
managers of teams, business man- 
agers or editors of student publi- 
cations and get into correspondence 
with them. They choose all of 
the college graduates they hire 
from this group of men. As the 
advertising agency man put it, 
“We need men who have a well- 
rounded knowledge of products, 
affairs and other men. We do not 
want to hire the man who knows 
more about archeological excava- 
tions in Cyprus than any other man 
in his class. What we do want 1s 
a man who can mix with other 
men and who knows how to get 
along with them. We assume that 
he has an ordinary degree of ir- 
telligence or he would not bk 
graduating. We assume that if, in 
addition, he has also attained 4 
position of prominence in his col- 
lege, he has something more 
than a mere desire for knowledge 
for its own sake. We want only 
men who are as good in their out 
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A “home-delivered °morn- 
ing newspaper circulated 
“throughout and concen- 
trated “within the great 
Los Angeles market, and 
printing more “editorial 
matter and more “adver- 
tising than any other Los- 
Angeles newspaper 


(1) Leads all Pacific Coast newspapers in number 
of homes to which delivered. 

(2) Its whole circulation effort focused on develop- 
ing legitimate morning sales. 

(3) Its pre-breakfast carrier service covers cities, 
towns, and orchard districts throughout entire Los An- 
geles market. 

(4) It believes that one bonafide subscriber inside 
any market and reading a complete edition of a news- 
paper is worth ten casual buyers in distant states read- 
ing a pre-date skeleton edition. 

(5) During the single month of July, 1928, it printed 
1,172 columns more news and editorial matter than the 
nearest local newspaper. 

(6) It exceeded the nearest local paper by 303,808 
agate lines of paid advertising during the one month 
of July, 1928. 


Los Angfiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Com 
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360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
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side work as they are in their 
studies.” 

A growing number of organiza- 
tions are taking all possible care 
that the type of college men they 
select shall be the right sort in 
the first place, the kind that takes 
responsibility. Half the battle in 
developing good salesmen and good 
executives in all departments of a 
business is adequate preparation. It 
pays to take plehty of time in pick- 
ing out the type of young men to 
be trained for future executive po- 
sitions. So far as this writer can 
discover, the man who claimed that 
extra curricular activities are just 
as important as scholarship stand- 
ings, has the edge on the. debate. 
High scholarship of itself may 
mean much or little. 


Resolving 
Against the 
Racketeer 


Henry Weis Manuracturtnc Company, 


Nc. 
ELKuart, INDIANA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We are very much interested in the 


article on page 125 of the June 14 
issue of Printers’ Ink, entitled “In- 
dustrial Advertisers Condem ‘Hold-Up’ 
Mediums.” 

It is our presumption that this refers 
to requests for courtesy advertising, such 
as some newspapers run on the oc- 
casion of the opening of a new building 
where they solicit all the manufacturers 
who furnish material for the building. 
Very often we get two or three re- 
quests a day for such advertising. We 
also get other requests for similar pro- 
jects which have no advertising value 
at all, according to our way of. thinking. 

We are just wondering if we could 
obtain a copy of the resolution passed 
condemning this form of advertising 
and also get any other information 
which reflects the trend of thought of 
industrial advertisers all over the 
country for such mediums. 

Marvin D. Rapp, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


HE resolution of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation to which Mr. Rapp refers, 
and a copy of which has been sent 
to him, is broad enough to cover 
not only the particular nuisance 
which he describes, but practically 
all others of the same tribe. 
As resolutions go, this particular 
one is, in fact, an unusually care- 
fully drawn, forcible and effective 
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one. But no doubt Mr. Rapp real- 
izes, as the very men who pre- 
pared it were well aware, without 
action to back it up no resolution 
amounts to more than any other 
assemblage of words on paper. To 
Printers’ INK the most interesting 
paragraphs of the resolution are 
the last two. 

Space does not permit quoting 
the resolution entire. But after 
enumerating no. small number of 
the devices of the “special-edition” 
gentry, it proceeds: 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the Secretary of the National In. 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association bring 
this resolution to the attention of the 
publishers of periodicals and newspapers 
of recognized standing, with the re- 
quest that they co-operate in discourag 
ing such unsound and wasteful use of 
advertising appropriations, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of this resolution be brought 
by each member to the attention of all 
executives in each member company, to 
the end that a policy may be adopted 
which will enable us to eliminate this 
type of advertising by collective action. 


It has long been our belief that 
in the vast majority of cases it is 
the supposedly cautious and hard- 
headed executive who succumbs 
too easily to the brandished card- 
board club of the advertising 
hold-up, and that the allegedly 
timid and flighty advertising man- 
ager, if left in control of the situ- 
ation by his. own superiors, can 
usually be trusted to prove himself 
sufficiently hard-boiled to protect 
his company’s funds from this 
particular type of spoliation. It 
would, consequently, interest us to 
know how many members of the 
N. I. A. A., and how many indus- 
trial advertising managers who are 
not members have so far carried 
out the fruitful suggestion in that 
last paragraph.—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


C. F. Spiller ta Join: Naticnal 
Bureau 

Caryl F. Spiller, manager of the Bet- 
ter Business Darene of isville, Ky., 
has resigned, effective September 1, to 
become manager of the extension divi- 
sion of the National Better Business 
Bureau. He was formerly engaged a 
ah otganizer ef chambers of commerce 
for-ten years and, before that, was er 
gaged in advertising work at Minne 
apolis and Louisville. 
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San Francisco—The Gateway to Western Prosperity 


= 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., N. Y. 


Follow the Outlook 


O * 

into Prosperity! 

Wealth flowering on the slopes of every valley, wealth 
bursting from the earth, wealth flowing in the streams; fruit, 
oil, gold! Such is the Pacific Coast. Its great mansions are 
filled with luxurious people. Its bungalows with expensive 
merchandise, the streets of its towns and cities with fine cars 
and the minds of its citizens with an ever ascending standard 
of living. It gives to the nation 9% of the total income tax 
returns and takes from OUTLOOK 9% of its entire circulation 
for its most influenial homes. The remaining OUTLOOK circu- 
lation follows the wealth spots from the East Coast to the West. 

Get into these wealth spots, at prevailing low rates by re- 
serving your 1929 schedule now, through 


The Qutlook 120 Eat 16th Street 


FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY — W. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 
Publisher—Editor Advertising Manager 
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...How can your 
a Home 


Newspaper ? 


ACTS about newspapers most 
important to space buyers 
frequently are the least tangible. 
Statistics are helpful, but they 
often fail to reveal the character 
of a newspaper. For instance, 
how can you pick out a “home” 
_ Newspaper from a maze of cir- 
culation and lineage totals? 

And when a newspaper stoutly 
claims it is the home newspaper 
in its community, how does it 
prove the statement? 

Take the Globe, the “home 
newspaper” in Boston. 

This one newspaper, alone of 
the three carrying most of the 
advertising, holds practically all 
its readers on Sunday in Metro- 
politan Boston. The second 
paper loses a third of its readers; 
the other loses two-thirds. And 
Sunday circulation is home 
circulation. 

Boston merchants, whose busi- 
ness depends on reaching the 
homes, place more advertising in 
the Sunday and daily Globe than 
in any other newspaper. In 


department store advertising 
alone the Globe carries more than 
the next three papers combined 
on Sunday and leads by 45% 
seven days a week. Department 
stores, of all merchants, depend 
chiefly on the home market. 
The Globe leads also in four 
of the five major classification 
which include 63% of all displa 
advertising in Boston. And the 
four classifications in which the 
Globe leads find their greatest 
potential market in homes. 


F course the basic reason fo: 

the Globe’s dominant home 
coverage is its editorial policy. 
It specializes in local news and 
home features. The Globe has 
a larger staff and prints mor 
local and suburban news than 
any other Boston newspaper. Its 
Household Department, estab- 
lished thirty-four years ago as the 
first “women’s page” in America, 
is a recognized institution in 
Boston homes. School news is 
given thorough attention. The 
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play Globe’s sport page is one of the 
they Dest in the country—especially 
they in the featuring of local and 
sectional sport news. 


Thus every fact about the Globe 
n fora —advertising, circulation, edi- 
1omeg§ torial— points to the home. And 
licy§ Metropolitan Boston is pre- 
andg dominantly a city of homes— 
has homes exceptionally high in per 
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Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
saving deposits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is with- 
in 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall. From this area Boston 
department stores draw 74% 
of their business. Here the 
Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, as proved by cir- 
culation and advertising. 

It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 

It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find their 
greatest market in the home, 
including automobile adver- 
tising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 
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Portland.Oregon 


Yes, Sir... three hours (four hours 
when the additional daylight sav- 
ing hour is added). 


What does this mean to space 
buyers who would reach Port- 
land men? It means that your 
advertising, when placed in the 
Journal, is carried to them along 
with the news they want to read 
...Sports, stock and bond reports, 
national and international news... 


the day it happens! 


»In other words the three hours 
difference between Portland and 
Eastern time, puts your message 
and Today’s news right before 
Portland men Today! 


the (OURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC....Special Representatives 
New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Cuicaco—203 North Wabash Ave. 
Pur_apetpH1a—1524 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. LosAncELes—117 West Ninth St. 
Szatrie—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
(The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, 
4728 at your disposal for surveys, charts, data, etc.) 
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At Last the Men’s Shoe Industry 
Starts Its Joint Campaign 


A Million Dollars a Year for a Four-Year Campaign Will, It Is Hoped, 
Increase Sales at Retail by $75,000,000 Annually 


Pp RACE Ae every conven- 
tion of the shoe industry held 
during the last ten years has dis- 
cussed the problem of increasing 
the per capita consumption of 
men’s shoes. And there has been 
plenty to discuss, for the prob- 
lem is a real one. Thirty years 
ago the average individual pur- 
chase of men’s shoes was approx- 
imately three pairs a year. With- 
in the last several years, the per 
capita consumption has fallen to 
something like 2.11 pairs annually. 
The difference between these two 
figures, multiplied by the 40,000,000 
shoe-wearing males of fifteen 
years and over constitutes a loss 
in sales that might even be called 
staggering. 

Of course, these discussions in 
the industry usually veered around 
to a consideration of what adver- 
tising could do to correct a bad 
situation which showed no signs 
of being able to adjust itself. 
More often than otherwise, it was 
decided that advertising might go 
a long way toward correcting 
matters. But when it came to a 
dis¢ussion of how the funds should 
be raised, who should control the 
—— the type of copy to be 
used, the mediums to be employed, 
etc, oratory flourished—and that 
was all. Specific action was notice- 
ably absent. 

Within the last month, however, 
a four-year campaign to increase 
the sale of men’s shoes has been 
announced. This campaign is the 
outgrowth of a meeting that took 
place a year ago, among the 
directors of the National Shoe 
a Association. At this 

ecting it was decided to appoint 
advertaiin counsel and actually to 
take definite steps that would lead 
to a co-operative campaign of 
advertising. First, retailers were 
approached and after sufficient evi- 
dence of support from this group 
had been obtained, other factors 


in the industry were visited, such - 


as manufacturers, tanners, etc. 

By the time set for the July 
meeting of the directors of the 
National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, matters had progressed to 
the point where the directors were 
informed that the minimum re- 
quirements of the campaign had 
been more than met. At this 
meeting, the directors ratified the 
report of the committee which 
submitted the details of the adver- 
tising, elected an executive adver- 
tising committee, approved the 
first pieces of copy and the cam- 
paign became an actuality. 


HOPE TO ARRANGE FOR FOUR-YEAR 
CAMPAIGN 


According to present plans, the 
campaign will run for four years, 
and will involve an expenditure 
of $1,000,000 annually. Magazine 
advertising will take the major 
share of this appropriation. Copy 
will appear in leading weekly 
papers and general and class pub- 
lications. 

Merchandising of this advertis- 
ing to and through the trade is 
not being overlooked. One of the 
principal efforts of those who are 
planning the campaign will be to 
develop an attitude of helpful co- 
operation among retailers and re- 
tail clerks. 

For the present, the consumer 
advertising will concentrate on the 
thought that correct footwear is 
fundamental, not merely fashion- 
able. “The well-dressed man stands 
on a foundation of correct foot- 
wear,” and “Shoes Mark the 
Man,” are two slogans which give 
a clear idea regarding the prin- 
cipal copy theme. 

The advertising is being handled 
through a voluntary association 
organized by the National Shoe 
Retailers Association and sup- 
ported by all branches of* the 
men’s shoe industry. It is known 
as The National Advertising Fund 
and has offices at Boston. 








New Merchandising Again Pushes 
Eskimo Pie to the Forefront 


With a New Product and a Servicing Plan of Refrigeration, Comeback 
Is Being Staged 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


HREE definite results have 

been achieved by the advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign 
which is the subject of this article. 
Any one of these accomplishments 
of itself might have justified the 
effort that was put forth. This is 


what the campaign already has 
done : 
First: It introduced a new prod- 


uct of a subsidiary, similar in 
some respects, to that which a 
parent company licenses others to 
make. Demand for this product, 
since its introduction, has exceeded 
factory production. 

Second: The market created for 
the new product has not cut down 
the sales of the similar product 
made by licensees under arrange- 
ments which existed before the in- 
troduction of the new product and 
which continue to exist. On the 
contrary, these sales have approx- 
imately trebled. 

Third: Consumption of foil 
used in wrapping these products 
has greatly increased the business 
of an associate company which 
supplies this material. 

Eskimo Pie, when it made its 
advertising debut some few years 
ago, created a sensation. Cartoon- 
ists and vaudeville folk quickly 
seized upon its popularity with the 
public and Eskimo Pie vied with 
the old Ford for their attention. 
Large space was used to launch 
Eskimo Pie into the sea of public 
favor where it fared exceedingly 
well. At one time, through the use 
of magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, the product had distribu- 
tion among more than 100,000 re- 
tailers. More than 700 ice cream 
manufacturers, located in most of 
the leading cities of the country, 
had obtained franchises to make 
the product. 

The rapid rise to stardom on the 
advertising stage, however, was not 
long sustained. Various reasons 


were assigned for this drop from 
the heights and the principal one 
is that the holding company was 
not able to control the making of 
a product of a standard and quality 
essential to supporting the claims 
made in its country-wide adver- 
tising. It was unable to meet the 
task of supervising the recipes and 
materials used by the hundreds 
of individual makers of Eskimo 
Pies as it would if the plants were 
under its own control. 

Although the sudden burst of 
advertising gradually dissipated it- 
self, it succeeded in obtaining a 
strong foothold for Eskimo Pie 
which has never been lost. Its 
sales curve took a drop and though 
it continued to enjoy a wide dis- 
tribution through the activities of 
manufacturing licensees, the busi- 
ness was far from as profitable as 
earlier circumstances indicated it 
might be. 

An important factor in this brief 
review of Eskimo Pie history con- 
cerns the method determined upon 
for collection of royalties from 
licensees. The Eskimo Pie Com- 
pany had adopted the plan of sell- 
ing to ice cream manufacturers 
the foil wrappers used to enclose 
the confection. The success of 
Eskimo Pie, therefore, was of par- 
ticular interest to the foil industry 
for the outlet it offered for the 
use of its product. 

Four years ago the Eskimo Pie 
Company was purchased by the 
United States. Foil Company, 
Louisville, Ky., of which Richard 
S. Reynolds is president. Its new 
owner -was no advertising novice. 
Mr. Reynolds, personally, was 
largely responsible for the adver- 
tising development of Prince Al- 
bert smoking tobacco. With his 
new protegé, he first inaugurated 
a careful plan to strengthen what 
had been the weak points in Es- 
kimo Pie marketing. 
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In order that those licensees who 
did not fully appreciate the im- 
portance of giving their trade a 
product of quality which would 
never deviate froma high standard, 
might be convinced, Mr. Reynolds 
set the example. It was his aim 
to show the sales benefits which 
would accrue from controlled ser- 
vice, controlled distribution, con- 
trolled quality, plus advertising. 

Eskimo Pie, as most readers 
doubtless know, is a bar of ice 
cream, coated with chocolate. Con- 
sequently, it is a perishable prod- 
uct. It must be delivered to dealers 
from the plant with a minimum 
loss of time, and precaution must 
be taken to keep it from softening 
while in the dealer’s stock. Main- 
tenance of the product at the re- 
quired temperature constituted the 
most difficult problem before Mr. 
Reynolds. A solution was found 
after five years of study and test 
resulting in the development of 
a small jar which will hold the 
product at a very low temperature 
by using a refrigerant registering 
114° below zero. 

With the perfection of this jar 
and arrangements for the produc- 
tion of a quality standardized 
product, wrapped in a label which 
identified the contents as the New 
Eskimo Pie, operations got under 
way at the plant of the New York 


Eskimo Pie Corporation. This 
company was organized by Mr. 
Reynolds and his associates and 


its operations are limited to the 
Metropolitan New York territory. 

Equally as important as the de- 
velopment of the jar, was the fol- 
low-through of the refrigeration 
plan and servicing. Each jar has 
a capacity for twenty-eight 5- and 
10-cent pies. It is filled daily, some 
times two and three times a day. 
When the salesman calls, he reg- 
ularly looks into the jar, which is 
loaned to the dealer. This check- 
up effectively controls substitution, 
for if any products other than 
New Eskimo Pie are found in the 
jar, it is taken away. 

Che refrigeration plan also in- 
cludes a balsa wood box, which 
maintains the same low tempera- 
tures. This is refrigerated with 
dry ice and holds a reserve stock 
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of sixteen to eighteen dozen pies 
from which the dealer can replen- 
ish his jar. Delivery to the dealer 
is made by truck and motor cycle 
crews. Refrigeration is good for 
approximately twenty-four hours 
or longer and every dealer is cer- 
tain of daily service from the 
plant. 

In addition to the protection 
afforded the product, the develop- 
ment of this refrigeration plan 
made it possible for the New York 
Eskimo Pie Corporation to get 
distribution through a number of 
outlets which previously had been 
handicapped in stocking the prod- 
uct. Most confectionery and drug 
stores had the necessary refrigera- 
tion conveniences but with the in- 
troduction of the jar, cigar stands 
in office buildings, grocery stores 
and other outlets were not only 
able to handle the product but also 
to give it prominent display which 
had never before been possible. 

A careful merchandising cam- 
paign was conducted to acquaint 
dealers with the jar in advance of 
advertising the New Eskimo Pie 
to the public. Teaser copy was 
used in car cards. The cards re- 
produced the jar, which resembles 
a small orange colored barrel and 
which is supported on the backs 
of three little metal Eskimos. A 
frosting of ice covered the jar 
which was pictured against a back- 
ground of the midnight sun. Text 
simply stated “114 degrees below 
zero.” 

Through the course of several 
cards the public was let in on the 
secret. Dealers were supplied with 
pamphlets describing the new prod- 
uct. Incidentally, this advertising 
material tied up with the foil 
packing of the New Eskimo Pie 
as the car cards and pamphlets 
were printed on foil,.offering a 
further outlet for this product. 

Full page newspaper advertising, 
in color, was the next step in the 
consumer campaign. The company 
also took advantage of the time- 
liness of the introduction of the 
New Eskimo Pie to sponsor the 
radio broadcasting of a_ benefit 
performance of the Actors’ Fund 
of America. 

Because of standardized quality, 
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the New York company is enabled 
to back up its advertising with an 
assurance to the public that it will 
find the New Eskimo Pie all that 
it is claimed to be. Each adver- 
tisement carries in a conspicuous 
place the following message: 


Piepce oF Purity 

Materials tested for purity, auto- 
matically frozen in silver-lined vessels, 
cut, enr and wrapped by machinery 
in a spotless, sun-lit factory and pro- 
tected by zero temperature until served 
to you. Made pure and delicious by 
New York Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
110 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A special effort is directed 
toward interesting office workers 
as customers. They are urged to 
visit the cigar or soda counter in 
their own or a neighboring build- 
ing for a refreshing bracer and, 
if they are not familiar with the 
New Eskimo Pie, it is suggested 
that the luntheon hour would 
a good time to try a nibble. The 
jar is featured both in illustration 
and text. Its novel appearance and 
its bright colors make it stand out 
on dealers’ counters as a reminder 
to the reader of the advertising 
that he is passing a place where 
he has been told the New Eskimo 
Pie might be had. 

What are the results of this 
merchandising and advertising? 
There are now more than 12,000 
jars placed with dealers and, it is 
stated, there is hardly a cigar stand 
or candy store in the metropolitan 
territory without one. 

Some store keepers hire bee 
who go into parks and along motor 
highways searching for customers. 
These boys carry the Eskimo Pie 
Magic Jar strapped over their 
shoulders. In some instances this 
practice has brought such profitable 
results that candy owners have 
discarded their regular business 
and made-their stores specialty 
shops for Eskimo Pies. Chain 
stores are now stocking the jar, 
a recent addition being that of the 
A. & P. stores. 

The factory has been oversold 
every day since the campaign 
started and, with the continuance 
of newspaper and car-card adver- 
tising, expects to be for some time. 

Sales of the New Eskimo Pie 
exceed by more than four times 
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the sales of Eskimo Pies which 
continue to be made by licensees 
in the New York district. In at- 
tracting this large market, the 
New York company has not cut 
in on the business of licensees who 
report that, since the new pie has 
come out, their business has ap- 
proximately trebled 

Gains in the business of the New 
York company and licensees in- 
dicate how extensive is the volume 
of business done on Eskimo Pies. 
At the present rate of consumption 
it is expected that for the year 
1928, 100,000,000 pies will be sold 
in New York, alone. This covers 
the business of the product sold 
and controlled under the label of 
the New York company and the 
product sold by licensees. 

The campaign described also has 
the support of magazine advertis- 
ing which is being conducted by 
the Eskimo Pie Corporation, of 
Louisville, in the interest of licen- 
sees throughout the country. It is 
estimated that combined sales of 
all “manufacturers for 1928 will 
exceed 350,000,000 pies. This is 
figured to represent only about 
2 per cent of the gallonage of 
ice cream consumed in the United 
States. 

As future plans call for dupli- 
cating the New York campaign in 
other cities, thereby increasing the 
business of licensees and _ subsi- 
diaries, Eskimo Pie, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Reynolds’ carefully 
arranged merchandising and ser- 
vicing program, has for its goal 
the sale of a billion pies annually 
and a more permanent and promi- 
nent place among the leaders of 
advertised confections. 





Radio Furniture Account to 
Brockland & Moore 


The Cary Cabinet Corporation, 
Springfield, Mo., manufacturer of radio 
furniture, has placéd its advertisin 
count with Brockland & Moore, , 
St. Louis advertising agency. 





Airway Transportation Ac- 


count to M. P. Gould 
Canadian Colonial Axew, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the P. Gould 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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than dominant circulation. 
For the MERCHANTS’ SURVEY 
(recently completed) shows that 
Portland people decidedly prefer 
The Oregonian to all other 
newspapers if all main news 
features. 


With dominant circulation plus 


te - Oregonian has far more 
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outstanding reader preference 
The Oregonian offers by far the 
most .EFFECTIVE CIRCULA- 
TION in Portland and the 
Oregon Market. 


Che Oregonian 


The Preferred Newspaper of the “Pacific. Northwest 
Circulation: over. 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
285 Madisom Ave... 333 N. Michigasi Ave, - 321 Lafayette Bled, - Monadnock Bidg. 
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“You Fiend!” hissed 


the Duchess. “How 
dare you kiss me!..” 


The writer who penned this opening line to his story 
was a keen psychologist. In one short sentence he 
wove sex, anger, struggle, aristocracy, a heroine and 
a villain. He knew how to interest readers quickly. 

The advertising of Hammermill Bond Paper has 
been born of equally keen psychology. 

Bond paper, per se, is not a subject to move men 
to bold deeds and women to tears. So the Hammer- 
mill advertising puts a warm and human cloak 
around the presentation of bond paper. 

Hammermill Bond is used primarily for business 
forms. Not only letterheads and sales letters, but 
memo blanks, requisitions, reports, shipping instruc- 
tions, invoices, statements, are some of the forms that 
are cut and printed from this good sheet of paper. 

These forms lift hampering details from the mind 
and shoulders of business. With their proper use 
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business efficiency replaces business worry. Speed 
replaces sluggishness in office systems. Clearness re- 
places misunderstandings. Accuracy replaces errors. 
Ail through the office printed forms “take up 
the slack.” 

This story Hammermill advertising tells, tells in 
a quick-moving and vivid manner. 

Here are three of the headlines chosen from the 
present series of color pages; for interest alone they 
can stand side by side with the pure fiction pages. 


“Overtime Widows 


Why must wives pay with hours of loneliness 
for inefficiency in business?” 


“On Vacation 


But his companions are a lot of business details 
that he cannot shake off.” 


“He wakes up at night mumbling 
about business 


How easily he could shake off these business 
details that crowd his mind!” 


The public response to this advertising is shown in 
increasing tonnages of Hamermmill Bond. Such is 
the outward and visible record that Hammermill 
sales charts show. There is an inward benefit that 
this advertising has worked since 1912. 

It has enabled the mill to switch production from 
an output of nearly one hundred different brands 
of bond paper owned by private jobbers to a con- 
centration on one profitable line owned by the pro- 
ducers, the Hammermill Paper Company. 

You have no doubt seen individual advertisements 
in this unusual campaign in the magazines. But if 
you would like to have proofs of a group of these 
pages, write or telephone to our Mr. George Eager. 


Advertising 







GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. Vv 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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New York National Adver- 
tisers to Hold Tournament 


The New York Chapter of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers will 
hold a ckers golf tournament on 
August 24, at the Pelham Country 
Club, Pelham, N. Y. Paul B. West, 
National Carbon Company, is chairman 
of the golf committee, with Allan 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation, and 
H. Sage, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
as members of the golf committee. 


“Campus Pictorial” Appoints 
Merchandising Counsel 


“Campus Pictorial,” Chicago, has ap- 
pointed the Collegiate Special Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, as 
merchandising counsel, not advertising 
representative as previously reported. 
As merchandising counsel, the Coll legiate 
agency will assist “Campus Pictorial” 
advertisers in sales and marketing 
problems in specific college areas. 


Appointed by “The Christian 
Science Monitor” 


Johannes Marowski has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager for Ger- 
many of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. His headquarters are at Berlin. 
William T. Miller has been appointed 
to take charge of radio and sporting 
goods advertising, with headquarters at 
Boston. 


Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick Buys Newspaper 


Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick has 
purchased the Rockford, Ill., Republic. 
There will be no change in ms et 
tion following the purchase, 4 
Thompson continuing as editor. Mrs. 
McCormick is the daughter of the late 
Mark Hanna. 


Terminal Barber Shops Ap- 
point Hanfft-Metzger 


The Terminal Barber Shops, Inc., 
New York, have appointed Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. 


E. G. Rutt Joins Frank 


Seaman Agency 
Edwin G. Rutt, formerly with ‘the 
Walter Thom —- Company, has 
joined the copy department of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York. 





Chemical Account to George 


Batten Corporation 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of Stearine, Elaine and 
other chemical products, has appointed 
George Batten Corporation, Chicago, to 


direct its advertising accoynt, 
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Real Estate and Outdoor Ad- 
vertisers for Poster Contro! 


A projected model State license |aw 
to govern outdoor advertising, designed 
to protect sections of cities and scenic 
spots in country regions against poster 
defacement, is now being worked out by 
joint committees representing the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, according to 
an ree issued by the former 


grou 
“A State license system,” says this 
bulletin, “for exhibitors and poster 
companies would enable the enforce. 
ment of general standards of a kind 
which would preserve scenic beauty. 
+7 It would make possible the con- 
trol of small signs as well as large 
structures . . . and should prove 
more effective than any attempt to 
regulate in detail the great volume and 
variety of outdoor advertising.” 


“A Real Service to Business”’ 


Tue Pararrine Companies, Inc. 
AN FRANCISCO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The editorial on the fortieth anni- 
versary of Printers’ Inx has been 
read with much pleasure. Printers’ Inx 
has been and is now rendering a real 
service to business in general and, espe- 
cially, to advertisers, manufacturers and 
executives. Permit me to express the 
hope that its life may be continued in- 
definitely and its influence increased 

. J. Writs, 
Director of Sales. 


Tucson, Ariz., “Citizen” Ap- 
points T. W. Schwamb 


Theodore W. Schwamb, of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Tucson, Ariz., 
Citizen, has been — national 
advertising manager of that paper. He 
formerly was with the Scripps-Howard 
yy as merchandising manager 
of the Denver News and Rocky Moun- 
tain News and on the staff of the 
Albuquerque New Mexico State Trib- 
une. 


Cleveland & Shaw, New 


Advertising Business 

Horace G. Cleveland and Donald S. 
Shaw have formed an advertising busi- 
ness at New York, under the name of 
Cleveland & Shaw. Mr. Cleveland was 
recently vice-president of Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, of which Mr. Shaw 
was an account executive. 


——= @ 
O’Donnell Shoe Appoints 


Quinlan Company 
The O’Donnell Shoe Corporation, St. 
Paul, Minn., manufacturer_ of La 
France women’s shoes and Play Fair 
children’s shoes, has appointed the 
Quinlan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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How Shall We Make Store People 
Know Our Merchandise? 


The Logical Instructor Is the Store Buyer—Tactful Salesmen Can Get 
Buyers to Add to Clerks’ Store of Knowledge 


By Ruth Leigh 


MONG those not so well ac- 
quainted with the behind-the- 
scene workings of department store 
organization, and even among man- 
ufacturers who sell to large and 
medium-sized stores, there exists, 
in many cases a haziness as to what 
actually is taught in store train- 
ing departments or educational di- 
visions. Outsiders in contact with 
stores know that a training de- 
partment functions, that there are 
trained teachers in charge, that 
salespeople attend classes regularly 
—yet the manufacturer who at- 
tempts to shop for his own prod- 
uct at retail store counters usually 
meets ignorance and _ inefficiency. 
The result is that a question often 
asked by outsiders—and occasion- 
ally by store officials is: ‘What 
does this training division do, if 
it doesn’t teach salespeople to sell 
goods ?” 

This article attempts to present 
a close-up view of the difficulties 
that the average store encounters 
in the training of salespeople, to 
show manufacturers why their par- 
ticular product is often badly sold, 
in spite of a highly organized edu- 
cational division. It aims to sug- 
gest a few simple ways in which 
manufacturers can, at no expense 
to themselves, partially help to 
solve this problem. 

In most large, medium or small 
stores that maintain a training de- 
partment, with a teacher or di- 
rector in charge, the departmental 
routine is fairly well standardized. 
Among the subjects generally 
taught to salespeople are store sys- 
tems such as the making out of 
sales checks, handling of returns, 


4 


credit slips; stockkeeping routine 
—keeping stock records, filling in 
want slips, location of stock; sales- 
manship principles of a general 
character—how to approach cus- 
tomers, politeness, store courtesy, 
etc. 
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In other words, most store edu- 
cational divisions provide efficient 
instruction in almost every general 
branch of store routine—except 
one. That one subject, in which 
store officials themselves acknowl- 
edge training to be conspicuously 
lacking, is merchandise. Salespeo- 
ple are taught how to care for mer- 
chandise, how to display merchan- 
dise, how to approach customers 
when showing merchandise—but 
the weakest part of their training 
is knowing merchandise itself. 


A STORE TRAINING DIRECTOR CAN’T 
KNOW EVERYTHING 


The difficulty narrows down to 
this: the store training director 
can teach store routine, system and 
salesmanship, but she cannot in- 
struct salespeople in merchandise. 
It is not fair to expect her to do 
this. How can any one woman, 
no matter how intelligent, be a 
specialist in aluminum ware to- 
day ; tomorrow, in novelty jewelry ; 
next day, stationery; the following 
day, a millinery style expert? A 
training director, to give such mer- 
chandise instruction to clerks, 
would have to be a walking en- 
cyclopedia of practical and theo- 
retical knowledge—and this is more 
than any store executive can ex- 
pect to find in one individual. 

Effective merchandise training 
for salespeople must be given by 
specialists in each line, individuals 
who have an extensive background 
of knowledge and experience. A 
lecture on aluminum ware, to be a 
good lecture, should be given by 
a person who has specialized in 
making, selling or handling alumi- 
num ; a talk on millinery, to be au- 
thentic, by a person prepared to 
talk authoritatively about fashion. 

Thus, the store training director, 
as a teacher of merchandise, is 
eliminated. 

The next logical persons in a 
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A WATCHMAKER 
“TIMES HIS MARKET 


Picturing Collier’s readers to 4,600 
jewelers who handle his product, a 
leading watch manufacturer remarks: 


“They are men and women whose suc- 
cess in the world is the reward of 
their judicious use of time. Active, 
fast-thinking leaders of a strenuous 


age... 


“We find in Collier’s amagazineexceed- 
ingly helpful in reaching the Amer- 
ican market for high grade watches. 
We believe in Collier’s readers—in 
their open - mindedness —in their 
need for fine time-pieces—and in 
their ability to buy them. In short, 
we regard the Collier’s audience of 
more than 1,600,000 men and wo- 
men as eager for the new in ideas— 
eager for the things which are the 
mark of people who set the pace.” 
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This statement expresses the belief 
of a great many other advertisers in 
Collier’s. They say Collier’s takes 
the message of their merchandise 
direct to the leaders and pacemakers 
in every community — and the rest 
of the market “follows the leaders.” 


Collier’s carries no excess ballast. 
Newsy, pictorial, brief—it is part 
and parcel of our age of action — 
which has put 23 million motor 
vehicles on American roads—crossed 
the Atlantic and the Pacific on man- 
made wings—and created a one-and- 
a-half-billion-dollar industry from a 
strip of celluloid and a silver screen. 


And this understanding of Collier’s 
has established “Collier’s — for 
ACTION!” as the first plank in many 
advertising platforms. 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


"Collier's »~ for ACTION" 


New more than 1,600,000 
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store to teach merchandise to clerks 
are the buyers, heads of merchan- 
dise divisions. Here are specialists 
—men and women who are paid 
for their expert knowledge of mer- 
chandise. Not only is the buyer 
familiar with the merchandise 
in her department, but also having 
personally selected it, she must 
know the reasons why it will ap- 
peal to store customers. She can 
discuss it with enthusiasm and con- 
viction, plus expert knowledge of 
the goods. 

So far so good. Theoretically, 
the problem of teaching merchan- 
dise to salespeople is solved in 
stores having the buyers give the 
instruction. It is the right way; 
the logical way; the only way. 

In actual store practice, however, 
this seldom works out. Briefly, 
here are the chief reasons: 

1. The average buyer, although 
a shrewd judge of merchandise, an 
expert in her line, is usually a very 
poor teacher. She may “know 
her stuff,” but is often absolutely 
incapable of telling others about it. 
In other words,. the qualities that 
make her a good buyer are fre- 
quently precisely those that make 
her a poor teacher. 

2. A buyer is usually antago- 
nistic toward teaching because the 
store has a training department. 
She will say: “Teaching’s not my 
job. I’m here to buy. What’s 
the training division for if not to 
teach my people?” 

3. A buyer who might, under 
ordinary circumstances, be capable 
of telling salespeople about mer- 
chandise, grows frightened, self- 
conscious, and often panic-stricken 
at the thought of having to “teach.” 
Unless she is handled tactfully 
and diplomatically, her instruction, 
under such conditions, is likely to 
be stiff, formal and useless. 

4. Many buyers who are willing 
enough to help their salespeople 
are incapable of selecting data that, 
from their expert knowledge, will 
teach clerks to know merchandise. 
Although it is the function of the 
training department to teach buy- 
ers how to teach, the results are 
often disappointing. 

The average buyer, as anyone 
familiar with stores knows, is tem- 
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peramental, and many of them ab- 
solutely refuse to teach—at the 
cost of their own positions. Under 
such circumstances, many store ex- 
ecutives prefer not to force the 
issue. 

Of course, there are, in almost 
every store, certain buyers who are 
naturally good teachers. These 
are the joy of the training direc- 
tor’s life. In many cases, these 
natural teachers have been suc- 
cessful in setting an example to 
other buyers who, by imitating 
their methods, have achieved quite 
satisfactory results. Nevertheless, 
comment from store executives 
proves that the question of mer- 
chandise instruction by buyers is 
far from settled. 


BUYERS DON’T LIKE TO TEACH 


G. B. Johnson, president of R. 
H. White Company, Boston, sum- 
marizes the comment when he 
says: “We have no confidence in 
the ability of the training depart- 
ment to have the close insight and 
technical knowledge regarding mer- 
chandise that a buyer should have. 
We feel that he is the individual to 
do the talking. Unquestionably, we 
have encountered resistance from 
the buyers. It may be laziness 
or diffidence, or perhaps other rea- 
sons, but we are fully conscious 
that we have never received the 
full co-operation we should have 
from buyers. Certainly, many of 
them lack teaching ability which 
the training department possesses, 
but if they would call on the train- 
ing department for help, undoubt- 
edly they could get it.” 

A few stores, notably, Lord & 
Taylor, New York, have developed 
excellent systems of having buyers 
give initial instruction, and hav- 
ing the training department reiter- 
ate the instruction to salespeople. 
Such instances are rare enough, 
however, as to seem almost excep- 
tional. On the whole, most store 
executives, including those in the 
largest New York department 
stores, acknowledge that merchan- 
dise instruction to salespeople is 
still a haphazard job. 

What does all this mean to the 
manufacturer? In other words, is 
this exclusively a store problem or 
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is there something that the manu- 
facturer can do to insure better 
merchandise training—for the 
salespeople who sell his particular 
product ? 

Of course, any manufacturer 
can, by spending money, hire 
teachers to go from store to store 
to instruct salespeople in the sale 
of his particular merchandise. 
Or, there are available to adver- 
tisers any number of educational 
plans which have, from time to 
time, been described in PRINTERS’ 
INK 

This article does not  mneces- 
sarily urge the adoption of any 
one of these plans. It aims to 
suggest simple ways in which a 
manufacturer can help buyers to 
solve the difficult training prob- 
lem. 

For example: The average 
training director, and buyer, too, 
would be wonderfully helped, if 
every manufacturer were to at- 
tach to his product in some way, 
a brief list of the main selling 
points of the merchandise—fea- 
tures that should be called to the 
attention of customers. In this 
way, salespeople could read sell- 
ing arguments for themselves, or, 
if they did not read them, cus- 
tomers could. 

A manufacturer can train his 
traveling salesmen to say to buy- 
ers, when the order is finally 
signed: “Is there any information 
you would like to have about these 
goods which will help you instruct 
your salespeople how to sell them?” 
(It is seldom advisable to say to 
a buyer: “Does your store require 
you to give merchandise instruc- 
tion?” A better plan is to as- 
sume, in talking to a buyer, that 
her store does expect her to give 
this training). The time will come, 
many store executives believe, 
when buyers will, of their own 
accord, ask for such information, 
just as they now inquire about 
terms and discounts. At present, 
most buyers forget all about the 
fact that they are expected to 
teach until the goods are un- 
packed ; then they try to recall all 
the important points that the 
Salesman told them about the 
goods. 

It is-a good idea, then, to fur- 
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nish buyers with a _ typewritten 
statement of important selling 
features of the goods they have 
just selected—to write down for 
them, almost on the spot, essen- 
tial points which are considered 
important enough for salespeople 
to repeat to customers. This a 
buyer can slip in handbag or 
pocket, and have for reference 
when needed. It is less informal 
than mailing it after she returns 
to the store, and makes a stronger 
impression on her mind if handed 
to her at the same time she signs 
the order. 

A third way in which manufac- 
turers can help solve the instruc- 
tion problem for buyers is to 
point out clearly when the order 
is taken: “Miss So-and-So,: we 
have such-and-such helps for your 
salespeople. Now we want to help 
you teach them to know these 
goods, and if you will tell us what 
you consider the best way to do 
this, you can count on our co- 
operation.” 

The average traveling salesman 
or manufacturer’s representative, 
in showing merchandise to a 
buyer, points out the important 
features as if the buyer herself 
were going to sell them to the 
public. A more practical plan 
would be to say, in the course of 
selling goods to the buyer: “Now 
here’s something your girls will 
want to call to customers’ atten- 
tion when they show this gar- 
ment; look at the way the arm is 
reinforced.” Or, instead of simply 
telling a buyer that a cooking 
pot’s handle is riveted on, the 
salesman can say: “Now look at 
this handle; your girls will score 
a hit telling customers how it is 
riveted on, so it can’t come loose.” 

It is a comparatively simple 
matter for a manufacturer’s sales- 
man to keep in mind, as he talks 
to a buyer, that she, in turn, is 
going to repeat these points to her 
salespeople. If the buyer forgets 
that she is expected to do this, a 
salesman can, casually and in- 
directly remind her, by assuming 
that she is going to do this. If 
her store expects her to instruct 
salespeople, she will welcome this 
reminder about points to tell them. 
If her store has no policy in this 
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regard, the salesman’s words often 
sugggest to her that it might be a 
good idea to call these features to 
the attention of salespeople. 

It is a very simple matter for 
sales managers to urge their trav- 
eling men to use the phrase, “tell 
your salespeople about this,” fre- 
quently during the course of sell- 
ing. It may not mean much to 
the traveling man at the time of 
concentrating on getting an order, 
but it will go far toward showing 
an understanding of the buyer’s 
problem, and ultimately speeding 
up the sale of goods in the store. 


Procter & Gamble Have 
Record Sales Year 


_The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of Ivory Soap, 
Crisco, etc., established a new sales 
record in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1928. Sales for that year amounted 
to $210,615,194, an increase of about 
$19,000,000 over the previous year. 
Net earnings, after charges, were $15,- 
579,335, am imcrease of more than 
$500,000 over the last fiscal year. 








Paramount Advertising Service, 
New Business 


The Paramount Advertising Service 
has been started at New ork by 
Joseph M. Broun and Arthur R. Ad- 
dison. Mr. Broun formerly was an ac- 
count executive with the Sterling Ad- 
vertising Service, New York, with which 
‘ Mr. Addison also was formerly asso- 
ciated as copy chief. 


Death of C. C. Cobb 


Carroll C. Cobb, vice-president and 
—_ manager of The Conklin Pen 

mpany, Toledo, died at that city on 
August 12. He was made general man- 
ager of the Conklin company in 1923 
after having held the position of sales 
manager for fifteen years. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Cobb was fifty-nine 
years old. 


E. H. Van Duzee Joins Burton 
Bigelow Agency 
E. Heath Van Duzee has joined the 
copy staff of Burton Bigelow, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency. 
For the last four years he has been 
= of a suburban newspaper at 
uffalo. 











Cigar Account to Freeze and 
Vogel 


The Mi Lola Cigar Company, Mil- 
waukee, has appointed Freeze and 
Vogel, Inc., advertising cy of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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Armco’s 
Advertising 
History 





Retncxe-E.ttis Company 
HICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


It is our understanding that there 
appeared in Printers’ Ink an editorial 
regarding the American Rolling Mill 

*s advertising, some time in 
1914 or 1915. This was in connection 
with the first appearance of Armco na- 
tional advertising. 

We would appreciate your checking 
your files and advising us in what is- 
sue this editorial appeared as we are 
anxious to have a copy of it. 

Retncxe-Exitis Company. 


[* August, 1914, double-spread 
magazine advertisements signal- 
ized the beginning of an advertis- 
ing campaign that has popularized 
a raw material out of which va- 
rious things are fabricated—Armco 
Ingot Iron. 

Due to the consistent and well- 
founded advertising policy of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
“Armco” iron has won for itself 
a place in the minds of consumers 
of that prcduct as well as of mer- 
chandise of which it is a part. 

Six months after Armco’s entry 
into consumer advertising. Print- 
ERS’ INK outlined the company’s 
first efforts and experiences in the 
article “Advertising Lifts ‘Armco’ 
Iron Out of Rut of Raw Prod- 
ucts.” This appeared on page 24 
of the February 25, 1915, issue. 
Since then we have had the op- 
portunity from time to time of tell- 
ing of the progress made by the 
American Rolling Mill Company. 
Some of the articles have been 
by George M. Verity, president, 
and Bennett Chapple, director of 
publicity, of the company. 

A report listing all of these ar- 
ticles has been prepared and will 
be sent to any reader who writes 
for it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts for Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Ltd. 


The advertising of the Laura Secord 
Candy Shops, Ltd., in Canada and the 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops in_ the 
United States is now being handled by 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Ltd., the 
Toronto office of Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
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Our Platform 


Keeping always before us a picture of 
the object to be accomplished rather than 
just “paper, ink and presswork”— 


WE STAND FOR those sound, pro- 
gressive principles and practices of 
modern direct advertising and printing 
which, in results obtained, make for the 
utmost value per dollar expended by 
the client. 


WESTAND BY everyindividual piece 
of printing created and produced by us. 


WE STAND BACK of.every promise 


made. 


AND WE STAND ON our record of 
52 years continuous service, resulting 
in a constant, healthy growth toward 
our present position in the craft. 


Jsaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ELEPHONE 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. 7 
Ny mE WORTH 9430 
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Advertisers seeking the broad- 
est possible outlet for their 
merchandise, cannot afford to 
neglect Boston in favor of 
other cities which Census fig- 
ures rate above Boston in pop- 
ulation. The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations designates Boston 
as the fourth largest of the 
country’s great markets. It is 
not necessary to argue with 
those who know Boston, that 
Cambridge and Somerville, 
Chelsea and Brookline — and 
some other forty cities and 
towns are for all practical pur- 
poses an integral part of Bos- 
ton. These cities and towns 
are separated from Boston 
merely by municipal bounda- 
ries, like the wards of a city, 
they are Boston —.just as 
much as Brooklyn is a part of 
New York. 


The Boston market is a rich 
one. Bostonians have proved 
and are proving every day that 
they are generous and eager 
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buyers of worthy, advertignore 
goods. There is, however, qult 
difference that sets Bosfrigin 
apart from other great mafouble 
of trade, and must be dfized 
recognized. Boston’s peogewsp 
are split into two groups whHeralc 
are as wide apart as the pogberat 
in certain matters. It is hats me 
for one not acquainted won, it 
Boston, to tell them ap@s ver 
They look alike and dri one 
alike—but there the similition 
ity ends. The difference Bapers 


BOSTON HERL 











Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

914 Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago, III. 
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dard 


ttm apart 


the other group just as delib- 
erately, and as a result differ 
from the Herald-Traveler in 
almost every respect. 





The circulation of the Herald- 
Traveler is among the group 
of people that is the more im- 
portant because of its greater 
buying power. It is no more 
possible for the other three 
newspapers to influence this 
group than it would be for the 
Herald-Traveler to try to 
make any headway with the 
other. It simply isn’t and 
vertifiore personal and is the re- can’t be done. 

ver, dult of heredity, sentiment, 

Bos§rigin and environment. This With this peculiar alignment 
t mafouble grouping is recog- of the population it is quite 
e dBized by Boston’s four major evident that no one newspaper 
peoRewspapers. One of them, the can possibly cover all of Bos- 








s whHlerald-Traveler, has been de- ton’s vast buying power. Two 
ie pogberately planned — through newspapers should be used 
is hats method of news presenta- by the general advertiser who 


d Wfion, its editorial policy and by hopes to make his advertising 
ap#s very appearance—to appeal pay in Boston. And such ad- 
| dro one of Boston’s two popu-  vertising will pay if the 
simiftion groups. The other three Herald-Traveler, and one other 
nce Papers planned their appeal to Boston newspaper are used. 


RIL D-TRAVELER 


see 











For six years the Herald-Traveler has been first 
in National Advertising, including all fi jal 
automobile and publication advertising among 
Boston newspapers. 
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The Booth Newspapers 
Avoid Waste Circulation 


HE Booth Newspapers cover the buying 

power of Michigan (outside of the Detroit 
Area) with a minimum of waste or duplica- 
tion of circulation. 


Clearly defined marketing areas that con- 
form to the natural jobbing and retail in- 
fluence of the different cities have been laid 
out for each Booth Newspaper. 


The circulation of each Booth Newspaper is 
concentrated within these sections so as to 
offer advertisers complete coverage without 
waste or duplication. 


The 1928 Edition of 


THE MICHIGAN 
MARKET 


Contains the full story of the 
Booth Newspaper Area 


Bs ACI Bee” 


If you haven’t received a copy 
Write for one today 















Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representatios 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Mich ve., 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING co. 
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What Does an Advertising Agent 
Think About? 


Durstine Reflects on “the Hardest, Most Interesting, Satisfying, 


Worth-while and Exciting Business” 


By Don Gridley 


T= ability to be interested and 
the ability to be interesting are 
infrequent companions. It is this 
which accounts for the fact that so 
many books on and about adver- 
tising are so valuable for the facts 
they contain and yet remain just 
a little less readable than a thesis 
on the more esoteric capacities of 
newly discovered enzymes. 

Several years ago Roy S. Dur- 
stine wrote, “Making Advertise- 
ments—and Making Them Pay,” 
which at the time seemed a little 
heretical because the author was 
as much interested in writing a 
book which was readable as he 
was in writing a book which was 
packed full of facts concerning 
the new-day science of advertising. 
It was a book, however, which 
because it was readable was read 
by the very people who were most 
in need of the information it con- 
tained. 

Mr. Durstine has just written 


another book, “This Advertising 
Business” (Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons). It is probably one of the 


most unusual business books that 
has come from the presses in 
many years. It covers the range 
of the things which make up the 
life of an advertising agent in this 
year of 1928 and misses few of 
them. It turns its attention at one 
moment to the futile business 
luncheon and the next is discussing 
the advertising agency’s work. 
Golf and conferences are not for- 
gotten nor is the subject of 
whether the agency is working 
for the publisher or for the ad- 
vertiser, 

“This Advertising Business” can 
be taken then as a pretty fair pic- 
ture of what an alert advertising 
.gent is thinking about and of the 
many problems which he has to 
meet in the course of a day’s 
work. Its table of contents in it- 
self is a pretty good refutation 
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of the charge, heard occasionally, 
that the agent really doesn’t have 
to know much about business. As 
Mr. Durstine says, “Advertising is 
not something apart, something 
existing for its own sake. It is a 
force which exerts an influence all 
through a business—from the in- 
ventor’s blueprints to the account- 
ant’s balance sheet. It makes 
everybody’s job a little easier, a 
little smoother, a little more profit- 
able.” By putting the word 
“agency” after the word “adver- 
tising” you change the context but 
not the basic idea. 

Mr. Durstine is an intense be- 
liever in advertising but since he 
substitutes common sense _ for 
fanaticism his book lacks any tinc- 
ture of special pleading. When 
he answers Chase and Schlink he 
undermines their position immedi- 
ately by admitting that a lot that 
they say is true. What he objects 
to is that it isn’t true enough. He 


accuses them justly enough of 
building their case partly on 
evasions of the truth, of making 
sweeping statements concerning 


things which are deplored by any- 
body with the good of advertising 
at heart and which, in many in- 
stances, were corrected even be- 
fore Chase and Schlink wrote 
about them. All in all his answers 
to the two well-known critics of 
advertising is about the soundest 
that has been written. 

He then proceeds to some criti- 
cism on his own account. He at- 
tacks the testimonial, the super- 
lative and other of the more 
vicious symptoms of super-adver- 
tising quite as bitterly as anyone 
else has attacked them and with a 
lot more force because he shows 
obviously that he, because of his 
place in the advertising business, 
knows pretty well what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Concerning testimonials he says, 
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“Anything which discredits adver- 
tising ought to be eliminated. Paid 
testimonials certainly discredit 
legitimate _ testimonials. . . . Ad- 
vertising men. have been far ahead 
of the critics in their aversion to 
this type of advertising. They 
have been refraining from using 
it, talking against, advising against 
it.” 


It is not primarily as a critic 
that Mr. Durstine is most interest- 
ing, however. It is rather as an in- 
tensely interested man who realizes 
that advertising is a sound business 
force which has as yet only begun 
to realize its possibilities. 

“The most interesting phase of 
agency work,” he says, “is that it 
is still young enough to be mak- 
ing its own history. Its arteries 
have not hardened. An experi- 
ment of yesterday is a precedent 
of tomorrow.” 

It is hard to imagine that “This 
Advertising Business” will ever 
find its way into the classroom as 
a text book. In fact it is lost at 
the beginning because patient 
search reveals no charts, no state- 
ment that “advertising is an exact 
science,” no formulas for quick 
and easy success, no discussions 
of whether one should invest a 
percentage of net profits or a 
percentage of gross sales in ad- 
vertising. All discussion of such 
undeniably valuable subjects Mr. 
Durstine leaves to people who 
have more time and more leisure. 
He is too busy in the field work- 
ing out the destiny of advertising 
to talk dogmatically about theory. 

The book, as Mr. Durstine ad- 
mits, is made up of random notes 
set down “in great disorder.” To 
that fact it owes much of its 
value. Only in this way does it 
represent a cross section of what 
the advertising agent thinks about 
and only in this way is it made as 
interesting as it unquestionably is. 

No, it is hardly a book for the 
classroom. Rather it is written 
for reading in the home or the 
office, for the odd half hour which 
inevitably pops up even in the 
busiest day. Because it is not a 


scientific treatise it will be read by 
the very people who ought to read 
it. The national advertiser whose 
faith 


in advertising is growing. 
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weak, the agency man who is be- 
ginning to wonder what every- 
thing is all about and why, the ad- 
vertising executive who needs 
something to bolster his own argu- 
ments; all these will find in “This 
Advertising Business” just the 
things they need to convince them 
again that advertising is not only 
an unusually valuable business 
weapon but that at the same time 
it is, when you stop to think, about 
one of the most entertaining and 
truly satisfying methods of mak- 
ing a living that is left in a day 
of blue suits and white collars. 





- . 
Government Issues Bulletin on 
Copyrighting 
“The Copyright Law of the United 
States” is a new bulletin published by 
the Copyright Office. It describes what 
may and may not be copyrighted to 
gether with the rules for practice and 
procedure. It is known as Copyright 
ce Bulletin Number Fourteen, and 
may be obtained for 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C 





C. A. Triphagen Resigns from 
Reo Motor Company 


Clarence A. Triphagen, for the last 
three years general sales manager oi 
the Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing. 
Mich., has resigned to enter another 
field of business. He had been with the 
Reo company for a number of years, 
in various capacities, and previously 
was with the Detroit Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


P. C. Fox Joins W. L. Brann 
Agency 
aan C. Fox, formerly advertising man 
r of the Consolidated Machine Too! 
eeeevation of America, Rochester, 
Y., has joined the staff of W. 
Brann. Inc., New York advertising 
agency. He was at one time with the 


iles-Bement-Pond Company and A. 
Eugene Michel and Staff. 


A. B. Seadler Joins Sherman 
& Lebair 


Albert B. Seadler, formerly with 
Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., New York, 
has joined the copy staff of Sherman 

bair, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of New York. 











New Account for Weston Hill 

The Wedgit Tie Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Wedgit ties for con- 
crete forms, has appointed Weston Hill, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct-mail will be used. 
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If keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success, it is 
easy to understand why 
Bundscho is at the top 
in typography. We're 
driving for perfection 


in every stick of type. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 














HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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FOOD 


Advertisers 
ase the 


Herald Tribune 
in New York 


Foop Advertisers used a total 
of 180,838 lines of advertising in 
the New York Herald Tribune dur- 
ing the first six months of 1928. 
This was 39,624 lines more of Food 
Advertising than was published by 
the next New York morning and 
Sunday newspaper. And was an in- 
crease of 13,272 lines over the six 
months of 1927. 





Every year since 1925 food ad- 
vertisers have been making greater 
use of the Herald Tribune, indicat- 
ing a growing appreciation on their 
part of the fact that the Herald 
Tribune is an outstanding example 
of a morning and Sunday newspaper 
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that has won an unusual following 
among women readers. 


Famous throughout the United 
States is the Herald Tribune Institute 
with its complete kitchen and testing 
laboratory and its constructive 
service to housewives in matters of 
the buying and preparation of foods, 
child care and feeding, home deco- 
ration and the choice and use of 
modern housekeeping devices. 


Contributing factors, too, are the 
Herald Tribune’s Cooking and 
Home-Making Schools, its unsur- 
passed Fashion News service, Society 
Newsand theinterestin home-owning 
created and intensified through its 
Model Home Program which has ex- 
tended over a period of several years. 


In view of the predominant part 
played by women in the purchase of 
most items of merchandise for the 
home many other advertisers could 
profitably follow the lead of Food 
Advertisers in placing a constantly 
increasing part of their advertising 

in the 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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“What's the trouble ?” 


“Reading sales reports all morning. You know, 
they remind me of an Evans-Winter-Hebb adver- : 
tisement I read about a year ago—something on the 
interviewing mask. 

“Our salesmen do not seem to get prospects to ‘ 
shed their interviewing masks. I believe that if we 
used interest arousing direct advertising to prepare 
our prospects, they would reserve their masks for n 
other occasions.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you ask Evans-Winter- 
Hebb to help us get rid of these interviewing masks 
our salesmen are facing?” 


+E8D: 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 





The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb ization is the ion of direct advertising as a defini'c 
di for the p ep ion and prod ctior api ty ange pg capable personnel and 
Sctepeanabaline tenes - Binding - Mailing 
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Why Mer- 
chandise Is Returned 
by Consumers 


A REPORT recently issued by 
d the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and 
Administration of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and written by H. D. 
Comer, contains information of 
value to all manufacturers who 
find in returned goods a problem 
that demands continual attention. 
This report is the first of a series 
of studies dealing with the re- 
turned goods problem in depart- 
ment stores of Ohio. It covers, in 
a most elaborate manner, the rea- 
sons why merchandise is returned 
to department stores. Other re- 
ports to be issued later will cover 
such phases of the subject as the 
time between the sale and return 
of merchandise, the extent of the 
practice, the influence various 
sales policies have upon the quan- 
tity of returns, methods of reduc- 
ing the volume of returns and 
routines for handling returns. 

The report that is now avail- 
able starts off by remarking that 
for several years the returned 
merchandise problem in depart- 
ment stores has become more 
acute. “In many stores,” it states, 
“the practice has reached such 
proportions as to cause alarm be- 
cause of the presumable attendant 
economic waste.” The data upon 
which the Bureau’s survey is based 
include all merchandise returns in 
twenty-seven dry goods and: de- 
partment stores located in nine 
Ohio cities and cover a period of 
eight consecutive weeks. The re- 
port covers 66,166 individual in- 


stances of merchandise returns 
and the total retail value of the 
merchandise involved is. $642,- 
434.01 


The first volume runs 160 pages 
and the ground covered is so tre- 
mendous, and .the book is.so re- 
plete with tables, that it is scarcely 
possible to review its contents. 
fowever, space does’ permit re- 
printing a summary of the major 
‘onclusions to which the Bureau 
has come as a result of its study. 
This summary. follows: 
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1. Considering all merchandise 
as a whole, customers are respon- 
sible for more returns than are 
dealers. (There is ‘considerable 
variation in relative degree of re- 
sponsibility as among different 
merchandise lines.) 

2. More merchandise is returned 
because of “wrong size asked for” 
than for any other reason, cus- 
tomers’ errors as to size account- 
ing for 27.23 per cent of all re- 
turns. 

3. “Customer’s change of mind” 
was stated as reason for return in 
25.96 per cent of all cases. 

4. Dealers’ policy of selling on 
approval explains 12.68 per cent 
of all returns. 

5. “Wrong color” caused 6.18 
per cent of all merchandise re- 
turns. 

6. “Merchandise imperfections” 
(such as fading, ripping, shrink- 
ing, spotting, stretching, tearing, 
etc.) were the cause of 5.41 per 
cent of returns. 

7. “Wrong size sold” and 
“wrong size marked” are of but 
minor consequence, being stated in 
2.58 per cent and .76 per cent of 
the cases, respectively. 

8. Store delivery service was 
the cause of only 1.98 per cent of 
all returns. 


9. Dry goods were returned 
chiefly because of “Customer’s 
change of mind,” “Approval,” 


and “Wrong color,” the figures 
being 28.25 per cent, 14.76 per cent, 
and 12.41 per cent, respectively. 
“Color” is of more importance in 
returning dry goods than in other 
merchandise groups. “Imperfec- 
tions” caused more than the aver- 
age proportion of returns. 

10. “Customer’s change of mind” 
accounted for 35.70 per cent of the 
home furnishings returns; “De- 
livery” .reasons were responsible 
for 6.11 per cent of all home fur- 
nishings returned compared to 
only 1.98 per cent for all mer- 
chandise. 

11. “Wrong size asked for by 
customer” was given as reason 
the greatest number of times in 
men’s and boys’ ready-to-wear 
items. This reason explained 38,15 


a? cent of the returns. 
2. Women’s and misses’ ready- 
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to-wear items were returned 
chiefly because of “Wrong size 
asked for” and “Customer’s 
change of mind,” but “approval” 
reasons are greater in this group 
than in any of the other merchan- 
dise groups. The figures for these 
three reasons were 24.72 per cent, 
28.02 per cent, and 18.17 per cent, 
respectively. 

13. Women’s ready-to-wear ac- 
cessories were returned largely 
because of “Size.” “Wrong size 
asked for” caused 34.13 per cent 
of the returns. This figure is ex- 
ceeded only by men’s and boys’ 
ready-to-wear _ items. “Wrong 
color” resulted in 7.47 per cent of 
the items being returned. The 
figure for all merchandise was 
6.18 per cent. 

14. “Wrong size asked for” ex- 
plained 33.27 per cent of the shoe 
returns, and “Wrong size sold” 
caused 7.65 per cent of the total 
returns. The latter figure is 
higher than in any other merchan- 
dise group. “Imperfections” as 
reasons for returning shoes are of 
less importance than for any of 
the other merchandise groups. 

15. Small wares were returned 
mainly because of “Customer’s 
change of mind.” This reason 
accounted for 34.64 per cent of 
the total small wares returns. 
“Imperfections” were of more im- 
portance in this group than in 
others. “Wrong color” caused 
11 per cent of the returns, as 
compared with 6.18 per cent for 
all merchandise. 





Paint Account to Boston 
Agency 
The Norfolk Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, Norfolk Downs, Mass., has placed 


its advertising account with Wolcott & 
Holcomb, Inc., Boston advertising agency. 





Farron Stevens Joins 
Cole’s, Inc. 


Farron Stevens, recently with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, has joined the staff of 
Cole’s Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, adver- 
tising, as production manager. 





Now The Sherrill Press 

The McGrath-Sherrill Press, Boston 
has been re-incorporated as The Sherrill 
Press, Inc. 
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Changes on Staffwaé2Dhe 
Magazine of Wall Street” 


Thomas F. Blissert has become finan 
cial advertising manager of The Maga 
sine of Wall Street, New York, with 
which he had previously Mm asso- 
ciated a few years ago. Spencer Young, 
who has been with The Quality Group, 
also has joined the staff of The Mago- 
sine of Wall Street. 

_Victor E. Graham, until recent), 
vice-president of The Magazine of Wai 
Street, has become a partner in F. A. 
Brewer & Company, Chicago, invest 
ment bankers. He will have his head- 
quarters at the New York office. 


Nestle-LeMur Officers Elected 


Following the approval of the stock- 
holders of the LeMur Company, Cleve 
land, permanent waving machines and 
cosmetics, the LeMur Company has ac 
quired the C. Nestle Company, New 
York, Nestle Circuline system of hair 
waving. The new executive officers are: 
Charles Nessler, chairman; J. C. Mur 
ray, president; Charles Nessler, Jr., 
first vice-president; C. S. Britton, vice 
president; W. S. Lewis, secretary and 
M. H. Forster, treasurer. 








Teachers’ Advertising Service 
Moves to Chicago 


The Service Bureau of the State 
Teachers Associations, Inc., an organi- 
zation ee = the advertising in- 
terests of official State teacher asso 
ciation publications, has transferred its 
offices from Des Moines to Chicago. 

Miss + - Rawson, manager, will 
continue to direct the business of the 
Service Bureau. 


J. P. Dods with D. L. Auld 
Company 

J. P. Dods has joined The D. L. 
Auld Company, Columbus, Ohio, manu 
facturer of metal embossings and forg- 
ings, radio and automobile hardware 
name plates, etc., as assistant to S. G. 
Brooks, vice-president. 








New Account for Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc. 


Woodworth, Inc., New York, manu 
facturer of face powders and perfumes, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Magazines and news- 
papers will be used. 





To Direct Sales of D. S. Perrin 
Company, Ltd. 


W. G. Hull, manager of the Ottawa 
branch of The Canada Biscuit Com 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager of D. S. Perrin Company, 
Ltd., London, Ont., manufacturer of 
biscuits and confectionery. 
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Fire Insurance Industry Plans 
Educational Campaign 


Aim of Experimental Campaign in Newspapers Is Not to Develop New 
Business but to Cultivate Public Co-operation in Making 
Possible Greater Service at Lower Rates 


N EMBERS of The National 
LVI Board of Fire Underwriters 
for some time have felt that their 
industry has been handicapped by 
lack of a proper understanding on 
the part of the public. Unfavor- 
able developments have been quick 
to receive publicity and, in some 
instances, the industry has been 
made the butt of attacks by politi- 
cal campaigners who have spread 
distorted information in their at- 
tempts to create issues in their 
local territories. 

Attacks such as these have 
promptly met with informative 
messages from the National Board 
which, in paid space, has given the 
public the straight facts. * Such 
efforts, however, have been re- 
stricted in their scope and were 
designed to meet emergencies. 
What is needed, in the opinion of 
leaders in the industry, is a pro- 
gressive and carefully planned 
educational program which would 
not only present the industry in 
its true light but which would, at 
the same time, show policyholders 
how they could co-operate in bring- 
ing about changes to their advan- 
tage. 

This educational program, it 
was agreed, could best be con- 
ducted through the medium of ad- 
vertising. Accordingly the mem- 
bership of the National Board, at 
the annual meeting last May, au- 
thorized the Board to advertise. 
When the annual budget was sub- 
mitted it included an appropriation 
of $100,000 for advertising ex- 
pense, which was in addition to 
allowances for maintaining pre- 
vious advertising activities such as 
direct-mail literature, the Board’s 
house magazine and expenses inci- 
dental to its sponsorship of Fire 
Prevention Week. 

The expenditure of this fund 
was placed under the direction of 
the Committee on Public Rela- 





tions, of which F. D. Layton, vice- 
president of the National Fire In- 
surance Company, Hartford, is 
chairman. Last week Mr. Layton 
announced that the advertising 
campaign would get under way 
early in October. It will be di- 
rected by W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the Board, who will 
be assisted by W. W. Ellis, in 
charge of public relations. 

For the first year the advertising 
will be confined to the States of 
Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Every daily newspaper 
in that territory will carry some- 
thing in excess of 5,000-line copy 
once a week. The schedule, as- 
planned, is to operate over a period 
of seven months. 


NOT AFTER MORE BUSINESS 


The copy will carry the signa- 
ture of The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, which is an 
educational, engineering, statistical 
and public service organization 
maintained by 222 stock fire in- 
surance companies. Its members 
write more than 90 per cent of the 
nation’s fire insurance business. No 
new business is sought as a by- 
product of this advertising, be- 
cause new business brings with it 
more losses in claims paid to pol- 
icyholders. The companies cannot 
take more business than their re- 
serves and surplus will permit. 

The sole idea behind the adver- 
tising program, Mr. Mallalieu 
states, is to bring to the attention 
of the public a better understand- 
ing of stock fire insurance com- 
panies, their services and how 
these can be used to best advan- 
tage. “We are trying this news- 
paper campaign in these four 
States,” he explained, “as an ex- 
periment. We have nothing to 
sell. We want to put into this 
advertising some thoughts regard- 
ing our broad lines of business.” 
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If the campaign. brings the de- 
sired results ‘in--the four. States, it 
is believed that it will be enlarged. 
Although the. campaign cannot, re- 
flect any measure of “success in 
point of increased sales volume, 
which is the index of most adver- 
tising campaigns, there are several 
guides which may demonstrate its 
effectiveness. 

Should the public respond to the 
industry’s educational messages, 
there will be evidence of this re- 
sponse in the elimination of those 
factors which, because of the addi- 
tional risk involved, call for higher 
rates; should it observe those ad- 
monitions which tend to reduce 
the number of .fires, there will be 
evidence of this fact in fewer 
fires; should it obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the circumstances 
involving adjustments and pay- 
ments of claims, letters from 
policyholders to the claim depart- 
ments of member companies will 
reflect this understanding. 

An improved appreciation of 
these matters will.reduce many of 
the criticisms which tend to create 
antagonism for the fire insurance 
industry and which have provided 
a fertile field for the planting of 
seeds of misinformation by those 
who have access to the public’s 
ear. Adverse comment will dissi- 
pate itself or disappear when it is 
presented before an intelligent au- 
dience acquainted with the facts. 

Further, a better understanding 
of the industry, it is expected, will 
result in co-oneration and support 
from the public which will make 
possible the rendering of an even 
greater service to it by the indus- 
try at less cost. 

There are special plans for ac- 
quainting all local agents and field 
men of stock fire insurance com- 
panies with the program and for 
aiding those agents who, individu- 
ally or collectively, wish to take 
part in this plan for creating a 
better public understanding of the 
fire insurance business as _ con- 
ducted by the stock companies in 
their localities. 

The four-State campaign, which 


is looked upon as an experiment}. 
will be reviewed and a report om 


its accomplishments presented at 
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the next annual meeting of the 
National Board{in May. At tha: 
time members will act on recom- 
mendations for the industry’s fu- 
ture advertising course. 





Youth and Advertising 


Fifty years ago boys and girls we: 
adept at weaving rag rugs, knottin: g 
quilts, carding wool, spinning homespu: 
and 'stretching carpets. oday boys 
and girls know the entire “abe” of the 
automobile, the electric household ute: 
sils, the steam heat system, the ai: 
plane and radio. But the youth of 
today knows little of what constituted 
the store of knowledge of the youth of 
yesterday. 

he omniscience of youth in eve: 
era is ever amazing, but that of tod: 
would be inexolicable, but for one thing 
more than afl others. ‘That. is adve 
tising. in the newspapers, azines 
and poster boards children are finding 
a vast storehouse of practical and us 
ful’ information and instruction. Th« 
this incidentally acquired 
knowledge can not be measured in 
classroom hours. Thé youth of 1? 
ica is finding that advertising 

Psychologists have expounde “y ” the 
theory that truths are sometimes ol 
served first by the adolescent. In the 
case of advertising it may truthfully 
be said that there are some of mature 
age who have not yet learned the valu 
of advertising. Advertisers do not buy 
newspaper, magazine and poster space 
for the edification of the public, either 
juvenile or adult, but they recognize 
the children of today are not only a 
potent factor in the business of today 
but the deciding factors in the business 
of temorrow.—Natchez, Miss., Dem 
crat. 


value of 





Douglas Fir Plywood Institute 
Plans to Advertise 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Institute, 
with offices at Tacoma, Wash., has been 
organized by manufacturers of Douglas 
Fir Plywood in the Pacific Northwest. 
Among its purposes will be the en 
couragement of the use of Douglas Fir 
Plywood through a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign. This advertising, de- 
signed to educate the various marketing 
factors to the multitude of uses for 
Douglas - Fir Plywood, will be directed 
to retail dealers, contractors, manufac 
turers and consumers. 

Another feature df the Institute will 
be the establishment of a _ research 
laboratory to find a method of produc 
ing ‘plywood that will give long and 
Satisfactory service under various con 
ditions. nother aim will be to estab 
lish uniform grades and standards o/ 
products. 

Officers of the Institute are as fol 
lows: P. Garland, Tacoma Veneer Com 

ny, Tacoma president; E. Westman 

ashington Veneer Com any, Olympia, 
Wash., vice-president; kK W.. Stein 
hardt,. Elliott Bay Mill Company 
Seattle, treasurer and William L. Rawn, 
Tacoma, secretary. 
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‘Built on 
a strong foundation 


In the long list of McJunkin 
Advertising Company clients are 


represented, not one or two, but 
several, products and industries, 
most prominent in their-respec- 
tive fields of advertising, which, 
under McJunkin guidance,:._ 
were the first to be advertised 
in an adequately broad and 
consistent way. Among other 
notable features of this-agency 
is its record for long average - 
duration of service to its, chenes. 


™ 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LASALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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Sell the Most Goods? 
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Eacu year, men learned in the theories of advertising, 
award prizes for the “best advertising of the year.” 


By so doing, they raise importantly the quality of much 
advertising that’s produced. And thus benefit greatly the 
profession as a whole. 


They rate ads by the quality of art and design they 
present; by layout and typography. 


But—anever by actual count of sales. 


From an academic standpoint, that’s probably quite all 
right. 


But from a commercial standpoint, the only advertise- 
ment that is the “best” is the one that creates the greatest 
actual sale of merchandise. 


Choosing advertising that will have that effect on the 
consuming public is like looking for a wife. It isn’t always 
the most attractive girl who proves the best helpmate. 


If an advertisement happens to embody the prize-winning 
attributes of symmetry, beauty, and attractiveness and 
also SELLS MERCHANDISE AT A PROFIT, so much the better. 


Most advertising today that does produce results em- 
bodies most, or at least, some of those attributes. 
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But, unfortunately, some ads, gravely devoid of them, 
insist on making themselves seriously felt on profit sheets. 


The main question about any ad is not “Is It Attractive,” 
but “Does It Sell Goods.” 


And the only way to answer that is to TEsT and CHECK 


it, and find out. 


No advertisement is a “good” ad that hasn’t proved its 
effectiveness as a selling factor. Proven it in terms of 
dollars in actual sales. 


The most beautiful advertisement ever produced has no 
place in advertising if it hasn’t passed that test. 


Thus academic preference must take second place to 
CHECKED RESULTS in appraising advertising. For adver- 
tising is primarily a COMMERCIAL FORCE; with an ability 
to MAKE MONEY its sole reason for existence. 


Why not a yearly award with that point in mind? 








BLACKETT- SAMPLE-HUMMERT, Jnc. 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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efinite 
etailed 
ependable 
ata 






A typical “better 
class’ residential 
section of Louisville. 





In This Section of Louisville There Are 


2,390 FAMILIES 


THAT RECEIVE ONE OR MORE NEWSPAPERS 


1,447 of which receive the Daily Courier-Journal 
1,933 of which receive the Louisville Times 
2,099 of which receive the Sunday Courier-Journal 


96.32% 


of all readers in this section are covered by 
the Courier Journal and Louisville Times 











Definite, detailed, dependable data of this sort 
a on any or all sections of Greater Louisville ob- 
aver N tainable upon request. This complete newspaper 


census of Louisville is now being compiled by 
170,000) 


b Decily come Che Conrier-Zournal. 
“rae ay THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


of the Sunday /, 
A. B,C. —S—""_— ‘Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
Represented Nationally by THE 8, C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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Death of 
Joseph Addison 
Richards 





\SEPH ADDISON RICH- 
ARDS, whose entire business 
- had been devoted to the ad- 
tising agency business, died at 
fton Springs, N. Y., on August 
19. He was in his seventieth year. 
Shortly after leaving Wesleyan 
University, which, in later life, 
honored him with the degree of 
Master of Arts, Mr. Richards 
joined the staff of the agency con- 
ducted by James H 
Bates where he was 
employed in 1888, 
the year in which 
PrinTeRS’ INK was 
founded. He liked 
to recall his early 
association with 
Printers’ INK and 
its founder, George 
P. Rowell, and often 
referred to the fact 
that he and Pkrint- 
ers’ INK _ started 
their careers about 
the same time. One 
of his proud posses- 
sions was an old 
photograph, hanging 
in his office, of Mr. 
Rowell and Mr. 
Bates, autographed 
by Mr. Rowell. 

Later, Mr. Richards joined the 
agency, founded by his father, 
Joseph H. Richards, in 1874. 
Among the accounts handled by 
his father and with which Mr. 
Richards was identified, were Tif- 
fany & Company, which is still 
handled by the Richards agency, 
and Estey organs. Through his 
career as an advertising counsellor, 
Mr. Richards played an important 
part in the advertising develon- 
ment of Waterman’s fountain 
pens, Remington typewriters, Vic- 
tor talking machines and, in its 
early advettising days, Colgate & 
Company. 

Mr. Richards was an outstand- 
ing exponent of marketing re- 
search, which constituted an im- 
portant policy of his service to 
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clients. Through research, he in- 
terested the pineapple growers of 
Hawaii in starting on their suc- 
cessful co-operative campaign on 
which he served as counsel for the 
first three years. 

He was greatly interested in re- 
ligious work and endeavored to 
give to church leaders the benefit 
of his business experience in en- 
couraging them to make greater 
use of church advertising. He was 
a director of the National Bible 
Institute and a Methodist lay 
preacher. For years he did 
evangelical work, conducting noon 
street services until forced to dis- 
continue this mis- 
sionary work when 
» his voice failed him 
me in 1912. 

| In 1926 he pub- 
lished a book of 
fifty-five poems, 
most of which were 
inspired by religious 
themes. This volume 
took its title from 

the first poem, “The 
| Master of My 
Boat.” 

Mr. Richards long 
contended that large 
corporations and in- 
dustries, if their in- 
terests were under 
attack or involved 
in proposed legisla- 
tion, should make 
use of paid space, 
over their own signature, to bring 
their side before the public. “I 
have even contended,” he stated in 
a controversy which he had with 
President Wilson in 1913, “that 
this method would be far more 
satisfactory than to employ a so- 
called publicity agent to secure 
columns of reading matter using 
many words.” 

The controversy revolved around 
a campaign which the sugar indus- 
try had been directing toward offi- 
cial Washington, which was then 
giving consideration to tariff legis- 
lation. At Mr. Richards’ sugges- 
tion, a group of Hawaiian cane 
sugar growers and domestic beet 
sugar growers took space to meet 
the tariff propaganda for free 
sugar. This advertising brought 
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forth a statement from President 
Wilson, who condemned this edu- 
cational advertising as “lobbying” 
which was “calculated to mislead 
the judgment of not only public 
men, but also the public opinion of 
the country itself.” 

In reply, Mr. Richards ad- 
dressed an open letter to President 
Wilson in which he took issue 
with this criticism. The method 
followed in the advertising series 
he stated was a straightforward 
and dignified effort to impress 
Senators and Representatives with 
the sugar industry’s side of the 
situation. 

“That this series of advertise- 
ments has been in some sense suc- 
cessful,” wrote Mr. Richards, “is 
witnessed by the fact that you 
have seen fit, as President of the 
United States, to refer to it; an 
honor, I think, which no series of 
advertisements has ever received 
before in the history of adver- 
tising.” 

During the war, Mr. Richards 
was advisory counsel to the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. He also 
was, at one time, president of the 
New York Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

For the last four years he had 
not been active in business, re- 
linquishing the presidency of his 
agency, shortly after the death of 
Mrs. Richards, to become chair- 
man of the board. He was suc- 
ceeded as president by Milton 
Towne, a son-in-law. Mr. Rich- 
ards, in his semi-retirement, then 
took an extended tour to South 
America and South Africa. 

He was a frequent contributor 
to Printers’ Ink. One of his 
contributions, “The Other Side of 
‘Fifty Years Ago in Advertising,’ ” 
in the May 26, 1927, issue, was re- 
plete with intimate reflections of 
his experiences and with observa- 
tions of men and campaigns that 
played an important part in early 
advertising history. 





Bandage Account for Albert 
Frank Agency 


The Presto Bandage Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has appointed the Chicago of- 
fice of Albert Frank & Company to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Standard Parts Industry to 
Start Advertising Campaign 


The National Standard Parts Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, will start a national 
advertising campaign in September in 
trade papers to tell the repair trade its 
aims and purposes and to explain the 
products and services of the associa- 
tion. The first advertisement will show 
a map in color of the United States 
and Canada, pointing out the cities in 
which member jobbing houses are 
cated. E. P. Chalfant, executive vice- 
president of the association, is in charge 
of the campaign. 





New Accounts for Colcord 
Agency 
The Lincoln-Schlueter Machinery 
Company, maker of machines for sur 
facing and polishing floors, Grinnell 
Washing Machine Company, and the 
Manhattan Coat Company, specializing 
in uniforms for doctors, dentists and 
nurses, have appointed David H. (0! 
cord, Inc., Chicago advertising agency 
to direct their advertising accounts. Al! 
three accounts are Chicago firms. Busi 
ness papers will be used. 





Scott Paper Sales and Income 
Gain 
The Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pa., ScotTissue paper towels, etc., re 
rts net sales for the six months ended 
foun 30, of $3,448,426, against $2,- 
966,115, for the corresponding period of 
last year. Net income for the first six 
months of 1928, after taxes and charges 
was $374,230, against $276,260, for the 
first half of last year. 





“Nation’s Traffic’ Appoints 
Representatives 
J. William Hastie, New York, has 


been appointed Eastern manager of 
Nation's Traffic, St. Louis. James T. 
Heed, Chicago, will represent this pub- 
lication in the Midwest. R. R. Ring, 
Minneapolis, will represent it in the 
Northwest. 


A. E. Holden, Vice-President, 
Birchard Agency 


A. E. Holden has been made vice- 
president of The Birchard Company, 
advertising agency of Seattle, Wash 
He has been, for the past seven years, 
advertising manager of the Pacific 
Coast Coal Company, at that city. 








“Minneapolis Tribune” Ap- 
points W. E. Lamb 


Walter E. Lamb, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Omaha, Nebr., 
World-Herald, has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Minneapolis 7r:)- 
une. He was, at one time, with the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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Markets— 
Transportation 
Co-operation 


Every intelligent farmer knows that 
improved production methods advo- 
cated by good farm papers have im- 
proved his condition in competition 
with other farmers. But improved 
production methods do not prevent or 
reduce a surplus. That is a question 
of markets and economical transporta- 
tion and wise co-operation. Those are 
National questions. They are con- 
structively dealt with by Farm Life 
for more than a million subscribers. 
They should, at the same time be 
learning what your product can con- 
tribute toward the effectiveness of 
their work or the enrichment of their 
lives. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 






























Copy Slants 


ViI—Human-Interest Copy 


By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


{Eprrorrat Nore: The first article in 
this series appeared in the July 12 issue; 
the others have been printed in succeed- 
ing issues.] : 


Y human-interest copy we 

mean the writing with a heart 
throb in it, the appeal to the soul 
of the reader—you remember the 
line in our history primers—de- 
scribing the Red Indians—“within 
each savage breast there beats a 
human heart.” 

So the adveftising copy that 
gets under the skin of the savage 
reader and reaches for his heart 
strings and purse strings at one 
and the same time, that copy, I 
suppose, has human interest. 

Some writers of genius would 
have us believe that this sparkling 
stuff is a matter of pure inspira- 
tion—heaven sent when the spirit 
moves. Personally, I doubt it. 

Rather do I agree with Poe in 
his wonderful paper on “The 
Philosophy of Composition.” He 
tells us there that his great poem, 
“The Raven”—by many critics 
considered the best short poem in 
the English language—was a mat- 
ter of cold calculation. Let me 
quote him a moment—for cer- 
tainly The Raven is a splendid 
specimen of human- interest writ- 
ing—no poem has more thrill for 
the average reader. 

He says—‘“most writers—poets 
in especial (and I will say copy 
writers also) prefer having it un- 
derstood that they compose by a 
species of fine frenzy, an ecstatic 
intuition’—and them he speaks of 
“The Raven” as a contradictory 
example—‘“It is my design to ren- 
der it manifest that no one point 
in its composition is referable 
either to accident, or intuition— 
that the work proceeded step by 
step to its completion, with the 
precision and rigid consequence of 
a mathematical problem.” 

So you -_ it comes back to our 
original rule—even human-interest 
copy—“Think first—then write.” 
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A recent book—“The Knowledge 
of English’—by George Philip 
Krapp, of Columbia University, 
cites a number of phrases from 
the classics that haye endured as 
the most felicitous expressions of 
our language—for example: 


“Lisp of leaves and ripple of rain.’~ 
Swinburne. 

“After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps 
well.” —Shakespeare. 

“And never lifted up a single stone.” — 
Wordsworth. 

“The multitudinous seas incarna- 
dine.’ ’—Shakespeare. 

“The moan of doves in immemorial 
elms.’’—Tennyson. 

“Over the lit seas unquiet way.’’— 
Mathew Arnold. 

“Silent, upon a peak in Darien.”— 
Keats. 

“Quick and sharp rang the rings down 
the net poles.’”-—Browning. 

“Exhaustless grace of Magaras em- 
erald curve.””—Lowell. 

“Such light as never was on sea or 
land. Wordsworth. 

stars in their courses fight 

against Sisera.”—Bible. 

“Thick as the falling leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.’’—Milton. 


Professor Krapp says, in his 
comment on these and other selec- 
tions: “A strikingly insistent mu- 
sical word or phrase becomes very 
tyrannical. It rings in the ears 
long after one would gladly for- 
get it.” 

And then he quotes Goethe's 
great advice to writing men and 
women: “If any man wishes to 
write a clear style, let him first be 
clear in his thoughts; and if any 
would write in a noble style, let 
him first possess a noble soul.” 

To go ‘to the other copy ex- 
treme—no falk at all—the picture 
may tell the whole heart story. 
How about that great Prudential 
page—a picture of the toiling 
widow, and the hungry children, 
entitled “Stitch-Stitch,” suggesting 
at a glance those wonderful verses 
of Thomas Hood’s—“The Song 
of the Shirt’—you see, human- 
interest copy is pretty close kin to 
good poetry as a rule. 

Then I recall another great in- 
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No matter how large or 
small the bank, or where it 
is located, one or more ex- 
ecutives in it receive a copy 
of The Burroughs Clearing 
House. And it is read by 
the President, the Vice- 


president, the Cashier and 


passed .on down the 

@,' and then filed for 
ture reference. Such in- 
fluence cannot be bought in 
any other bank publication 
at such an economical rate. 


| BANK officials oe e per 


sonal incomes that place 
them in the class of pre- 
ferred prospects for most 
any product. Because of 
their position in the com- 
munity which they serve, 
they are also influential 
factors in the purchases 
made by others. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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SUMMONED TO COURT— 
THE FINAL AUTHORITY 










Board Emergency Fleet Corporation was calling 

Iron Trade Review from the new Navy building in 
Washington. Help was needed. The government was 
endeavoring to collect a large overpayment on a war- 
time shipbuilding contract. Unbiased and unquestioned 
accuracy of testimony was desired. Over a million and 
a half dollars were at stake and the integrity of the 
contracts of the United States government was the issue. 


At the invitation of the general counsel of the ship- 
ping board, one of Jron Trade Review’s staff of editors 
was dispatched all the way to the Pacific Coast to tender 
before the court authoritative testimony on business 
conditions at the end of the war. Records of previous 
years, price trends, conditions of railroad traffic as 
oe industry, and many other factors were con- 
sider 


All these were matters of personal opinion, lacking 
any basis of record or permanence until Jron Trade 
Review was brought into the case. Here, in printed 
word, was the complete portrayal of the metalworking 
industry, as available ten years after the war as at 
the present time. In unmistakable figures, in Jron 
Trade Review, were the market prices of iron and 
steel materials, an established authority that could not 
be questioned. Upon this publication leaned both plain- 
tiff and defendant for impartial testimony. 


The complete confidence displayed by the government 
in seeking the help of Jron Trade Review in an impor- 
tant arbitration is but one of the many instances where 
the records of Iron Trade Review are the final court of 
resort for settlement of industrial disputes or the basis 
of contracts, 


To have won such faith from an entire industry is 
the consummation of business-paper publishing. 


IRONIRADE 


REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 
Member, A. B.C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 


"T Boe telephone rang. The United States Shipping 
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TERE is a glimpse of 

an unusual store. It 

shows clearly how well fur- 

niture and homefurnishings 

retailers have learned the 

art of displaying merchan- 
dise. 


@Do you know what sales 
opportunity exists for your 
product here? Perhaps we 
can tell you. 
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surance advertisement by the Met- 
ropolitan company, entitled “Play 
Fair with the Youngsters.” It be- 
gins—“There they go trudging off 
to school with singing morning 
faces—books tucked under arms— 
your greatest treasures—our Coun- 
trys Future Citizens! What a 
wonderful privilege to have these 
little lives in your keeping.” What 
parent will resist such reading as 
that! 

Human-Interest Copy is the 
stuff that gets to you quick and 
stays there. Like moonshine— 
isn’t it? 

It needn’t be fine writing at all 
—but it must be direct to the read- 
er’s selfish interest. Every adver- 
tisement reader’s favorite song is 
“I love me”—and we all read ad- 
vertising. How do you suppose the 
American Magazine got its two 
million readers?—because every 
single story strikes a helpful note 
of selfish human interest. The 
editor knows the reader puts him- 
self in the hero’s place—and when 
it’s a true story of success, then 
it's a circulation builder for the 
American Magazine. 


A CHEERY, HOMEY PICTURE 


Such an average advertisement 
with a pulling power above the 
average is Congoleum—just a 
nice, cheery, homey picture of Liz- 
zie and Jake looking at that new 
rug—spic—span, prosperous-look- 
ing. And the copy—just as direct 
as the picture—“And only $9.60—I 
can hardly believe it! What a 
home-like room”’—etc. He might 
not admit it, but I say that A. W. 
Erickson, who inspires this adver- 
tising, surely has the human- 
interest touch—and don’t you think 
it sells rugs? Ask Congoleum’s 
competitors ! 

Finally, the power of human- 
interest copy to sell an institution 
—like a railroad, for instance. Do 
you remember the series for the 
Pacific Northwest—the one with 
os caption “The Quest of Heart’s 

Jesire” ? 

Truly human-interest copy need 
suffer no limitations | 

* 


In his eighth and final vate 
Slants” article Mr. Tinsman will 
discuss “The Copy Style.” 
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Advertising 
Appropriations in 
Singapore 


Forpv Motor Company oF Mataya, 
LiMiTED 
Srncaporg, S. S. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please refer to your advertisement on 

ge 134, March issue, Printers’ Inx 

ONTHLY, on advertising appropriations. 

Would it be possible to obtain the 
thirty-five articles on various phases of 
appropriation work as listed, or a part 
of them, and if so what would be the 
charge? 

Unfortunately I have not been in a 
postion to retain all the copies of the 
Parnters’ Inx Publications in which 
these articles appeared. 

C. J. R. Micuets. 


DVERTISING and merchan- 

dising conditions in Singapore 
or in Pernambuco are different 
from those prevailing in this coun- 
try. Manufacturers who are selling 
their products there with the aid 
of advertising, however, have the 
same problems as the American 
manufacturer when it comes to de- 
termining methods of raising an 
advertising appropriation. 

It was a pleasure for Printers’ 
INK to forward to the Ford Motor 
Company of Malaya, for its study, 
clippings of many of the articles 
on advertising appropriation meth- 
ods which were listed in the March 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 

There is one suggestion that we 
have for Mr. Michels, as well as 
for other subscribers to the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications: Save your 
copies of Printers’ INK and 
Printers INK MonTALY. A 
reference file becomes a fertile 
source of information when ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
problems crop up.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


G. E. Lash with Birch-Field 
& Company 


G. E. Lash, formerly with Sherman 
& Lebair, Inc., New York, has joined 
Birch-Field _& Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


Wilfred Monette has joined the staff 
of the Canadian Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal. He formerly was with 
the Quebec Pulp & Paper Industries, 
Chicoutimi, Que. 





Dennison Loses a Trade-Mark 
Case on Unusual Grounds 


This Decision Emphasizes the Point That a Trade-Mark Must Dis 
tinguish the Goods to Which It Is Applied 


HERE are many products to 

which it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to attach a trade-mark 
in the ordinary manner. Tags of 
various kinds, such as_ shipping 
tags and price tags, fall in this 
classification. Here the difficulty 
lies in the fact that it has not been 
found feasible to originate a mark 
that would not be objectionable to 
purchasers. 

What happens occasionally, un- 
der these circumstances, is that 
the manufacturer attempts to 
secure trade-mark registration for 
a structural or functional feature 
of the product. Unfortunately, 
even though a structural or func- 
tional feature is entirely novel and 
distinctive, it seldom, if ever, 
constitutes a valid trade-mark. 

This is the point which is em- 
phatically brought out in a de- 
cision recently handed down by 
the first assistant commissioner of 
patents, William A. Kinnan, in a 
case involving the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. The salient 
features of the case are as follows: 

On certain of its tags, Dennison 
uses an urn-shaped or vase-like 
figure which forms a patch for 
the tag. It appears that tags of 
the character upon which Denni- 
son uses these specially designed 
patches, usually have a reinforc- 
ing patch to prevent the tearing of 
the material that surrounds the 
hole by means of which the tags 
are attached to the merchandise 
upon which they are used. This 
patch is usually glued or other- 
wise securely fastened to the tag 
and thus becomes an inherent part 
of the tag itself—in other words, 
the patch is a structural or func- 
tional feature of the tag. 

Nevertheless, Dennison claimed 
that it was entitled to trade-mark 
registration for: the patch it uses 
because the urn-shape or vase-like 
contour of the patch has no struc- 
tural or functional feature. In 
other words, Dennison pressed the 
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point that the patch might wel! 
have been made square or round 
or octagonal and that it selected 
the shape now employed becau:s 
it felt that the design was sufi 
ciently unusual, and_ sufficient), 
disassociated with any structura! 
or functional feature, to constitu 
a valid trade-mark. Incidentally, 
Dennison impressed upon the Pat- 
ent Office the admitted fact that 
the product was an exceptionally 
difficult one to trade-mark. Also, 
the company made the point that 
if the patch it used were placed 
on the tag in a location other than 
at the string hole, it would then 
be a good trade-mark. 

In his decision, Mr. Kinnan an- 
swered all these arguments by 
saying: “The tag and its reinforc- 
ing patch are parts of the com- 
pleted article and it would seem 
the mere shape of the patch is 
not a feature which can be recog- 
nized as _ constituting a_ trade- 
mark.” He then referred to a 
Goodyear tire case in which the 
court held that the diamond 
shaped projections molded on the 
face of a rubber tire for the pur- 
pose of enhancing the wear or pre- 
venting skidding were not regis- 
trable “since they form a very es- 
sential part of the goods itself.” 
Mr. Kinnan admitted, however, 
that the Goodyear case was not 
exactly parallel, since the diamond- 
shaped projections served a spe- 
cific function while the urn-shaped 
design of the Dennison patch did 
not serve any mechanical func- 
tion. 

Another case cited was Hoyt v. 
Hoyt, 143 Pa. 623, in which it 
was held that a “trade-mark must 
relate to and distinguish the goods 
to which it is applied. For this 
reason, among others, the size and 
shape, or mode of construction of 
a box, barrel, bottle or package. 
in which goods may be put, is not 
a trade-mark.” A third case cited 
by the assistant commissioner 
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ruled that “a trade-mark for roof- 
ing material, consisting of a de- 
sign formed by horizontal and 
vertical lines embossed or in- 
dented into the material in such 
manner as to leave the entire sur- 
face of the roofing corrugated in 
squares” could not be regarded as 
a registrable trade-mark because 
the corrugated surface became a 
“mere structural feature of the 
goods.” 

In view of these decisions, 
the assistant commissioner ruled 
against Dennison and upheld the 
decision of the examiner of trade- 
marks who had denied registration 
to Dennison. Of course, the com- 
pany still has recourse to an 
appeal to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents and, if another adverse 
decision is encountered it can still 
carry the case to the Federal 
courts. Whether this will be done 
is not known at the moment, but 
if it is, future developments will 
be watched with the keenest in- 
terest. There are hundreds of 
trade-marks for which registra- 
tion has not been sought, or for 
which registration has been denied, 
for reasons similar to those 
brought out in this Dennison case 
and it may well be, should Denni- 
son carry the case to higher au- 
thorities, that rulings will be made 
which will permit some of these 
to secure Federal protection. 


H. L. Wintrich with Cross & 
La Beaume 


H. L. Wintrich is now handling pro- 
duction for Cross Beaume, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He for- 
merly was with Schmidt & Lepis, and 
at one time was with The Blackman 
Company. 


O. L. Helfrich with “Nation’s 
Business” 


Otis L. Helfrich, for three years with 
the Curtis Publications at Detroit, has 
joined the Eastern staff of Nation’s 
usiness, Washington, D. C. His head- 
quarters will be at New York. 


Elgin A. Simonds Account to 
Z. L. Potter 


The Elgin A. Simonds Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of period 
furniture, has placed ~ adver Sans ac- 
count with The Z. L. Potter Company, 
Syracuse advertising agency. 
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New Aviation Insurance 
Group to Advertise 


The United States Aviation Und: 
writers, recently organized at New 
York, plan to conduct an advertising 
campaign to present this new service to 
the aviation industry as well as to i: 
dividuals who operate aircraft. Reimers 
& Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, i been appointed advertis- 
“4 counsel. 

he new concern has been organized 
by David C. Beebe and Major Reed \\, 
Chambers, as managers and underw: 
ers for the United States Aircraft |: 
surance Group, regrysenting four cas 
ualty companies and four fire insurance 
companies. All the known forms of 
aviation’ insurance will be solicited hy 
approximately 75,000 agents represent 
ing these eight companies and in add 
tion, any recognized agent will be alle 
to handle policies through this aircraft 
group. 


On Advice of Mr. Rowell 


Bernarp A. VOLLMER 
EALTOR 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I went with the New York World 
in 1892 and the first copy of Printers’ 
Ink which I read in that year was 
handed to me in person by Mr. Rowell, 
who said, ‘“‘My boy, read this regularly 
and you will learn something about ad- 
vertising.” 

Since that time the only issues 
of Printers’ Inx I have missed were 
during my annual vacations. Long lif« 
and prosperity to you. 

Bernarp A. VoLiuMer. 


D. N. Dougherty Heads Los 
Angeles Bureau 


Daniel N. Dougherty has been ap 
pointed manager of the Los Angeles 
Better Business Bureau to succeed 
Ferris R. Miller, who has resigned to 
become head of the research depart 
ment of the Ma Company, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Dougherty formerly was 
in charge of the Pacific Coast offices 
of the Federal Trade Commission for 
seven years. 


r ‘ . 
New Account for Minneapolis 
Agency 

Harris & Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., manufacturers of Tuxedo auto 
mobile seat covers. and other textile 
automobile products, have appointed the 
Mitchell dvertising Agency, Inc., 
Minneapolis, to direct their advertising 
account. Automotive trade papers are 
being used. 


Wm. 


New Business at New Orleans 


T. Walters, 
Orleans Publicity and Convention Bu- 


formerly with the New 


reau, New leans, La., has started an 
advertising business at that city under 
the name of Argus, Advertising. 
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You 
can tell a magazine 


by the circulation it keeps 


81.86% 
Subscription renewals 


June 30, 1928 A. B. C. Report 


The 
Architectural 


Forum 


The Architectural Forum is making advertising more of an exact science 
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ANNOUNCING 


A series of five articles 
By HOWARD W. DICKINSON 


Printers’ Ink is pleased to announce an 
editorial feature which it believes no person 
interested in advertising can afford to miss. 
This feature—a series of five articles — 
will start in the issue of August 30. 


Howard W. Dickinson until a year ago was 
vice-president of the George Batten Company. 
While Mr. Dickinson is at present not engaged 
in business he continues to have an engrossing 
interest in advertising. 


Out of an experience of twenty-three years as 
magazine advertising salesman and agency sales- 
man and executive, he has drawn material that 
has a bearing on the business of every adver- 
tiser and advertising agent. 


Paradoxically, because of the fact that Mr. 
Dickinson has now withdrawn from active 
participation in advertising, he is able to look 
upon it with a clearer vision than many men 
who are closer to it. 
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The titles below tell what you will get from a 
reading of this series of articles which are all 
brim full of concrete, personal experiences, ac- 
tual instances and anecdotes. 


1. Four Advertising Flivvers 
Why they failed and the lesson to be 


learned from each one of them. 


2. Getting a Start as an Advertising 
Agency Executive 
The early adventures of an agency official 


who helped with the first campaigns of some 
of our large advertisers. 


3. The Investment Value of Adver- 
tising for a Going Business 
A_ hypothetical series of tables which 


indicate what the advertising investment 
actually accomplishes. 


4. Confessions of an Advertising Club 
Speech Maker 


Good fun, but filled up with sound logic. 
5. Let the Advertiser Beware! 


If advertising begins to get discredited, then 
the louder the shouting the less it will be 
believed. 


The first of Mr. Dickinson’s articles will appear 
in Printers’ INK of August 30, and the others 
will follow in subsequent issues. 


Watch for this series! 


PRINUERS’ INK 
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Mon: 


than 33,000 net 
id—more than 40 
advertising pages—and 
only three months old. In 
sales results SYSTEM already 
has demonstrated that it influences 
a highly responsive section of an every- 
day buying business market. Yours for 
the asking—an interesting story of hand-picked 

readers—what we’ve got—how we got them. 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 
A division of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, 
Inc. — Chicago 
New York 


SYSTEM 


SYSTEM serves department heads, office managers, 
bookkeepers and clerks in big businesses; owners 
and operating heads of small businesses. 





Is This the Plan the Book Trade 
Has Been Waiting For? 


A New Kind of Co-operative Campaign Which Is Aimed at Getting 
More People in the Retail Store 


ed September, with the publica- 
tion of “All Kneeling,” a novel 
by Anne Parrish, the American 
Booksellers Association launches 
what promises to be one of the 
most successful attempts yet made 
to increase the sale of books. More 
than that, in its details the A. B. 
A. plan is one of the most unusual 
co-operative campaigns that has 
been conducted in the United 
States. 

It is probable that more bright 
young men have stepped forward 
with answers to “What is the 
matter with the merchandising of 
books?” than ever volunteered to 
settle the question of the war 
debts. Even wise merchandising 
heads have in moments of leisure 
dashed off what seemed to them 
to be sound suggestions for in- 
creasing the sale of books. The 
fact remains, however, that despite 
various efforts, private as well as 
co- operative, the volume of book 
sales in this country has not in- 
creased with the rapidity that our 
standards of living and education 
would seem to warrant. 

Several years ago, a new factor 
entered the bookselling field, the 
so-called “book club,” an adapta- 
tion of a plan which has been 
worked successfully in Germany. 
Today, the two most flourishing 
survivors of a number of these 
clubs, the Book of the Month 
Club and the Literary Guild, claim 
80,000 and 50,000 members re- 
spectively. 

On analysis, the book club is 
really a retail business, competing 
with the retailer, although the 
sponsors of the clubs maintain that 
the added prestige they give a 
book helps the retailer increase his 
sales on that particular book. The 
fact remains, however, that the 
club does little to encourage the 
consumer to enter the retail book 
store. 

The A. B. A., an organization 
of retail booksellers, has been 


watching the activity of the clubs 
with deep interest. Officially and 
publicly it has fought the Literary 
Guild because it felt that the 
Guild was using competitive ad- 
vertising of a type which cast dis- 
credit on the retailer of books. 
Recently, the Guild and the A. B. 
A., working together, drew up an 
agreement in which the former 
agreed to change certain objec- 
tionable features of its advertising 
in return for certain concessions 
on the part of the bookseller.* 

In the meantime, however, the 
A. B. A. has been working on a 
plan which is designed to increase 
the sale of books for the book 
retailer and at the same time offer 
the consumer many of the services 
offered by the book club. This 
plan, which was outlined at the 
recent A. B. A. convention by 
Ellis W. Meyers, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, is now 
about to be put in effect. 

The plan is built around two 
ideas, “Bookshopping” and “Book- 
Selection.” 

BookSelection is an adaptation 
of the club idea. A jury of four 
(there will be a fifth member 
added to this jury later) has been 
appointed by the A. B. A. It con- 
sists of Joseph A. Margolies, head 
buyer for Brentano; Marian Dodd, 
owner of the Hampshire Book 
Shop, Northampton, Mass.; Harry 
Hansen, literary critic, the New 
York World and Harpers Maga- 
zine; and Dr. Will Durant, author 
of “The Story of Philosophy.” 
This jury functions as do the com- 
mittees chosen by the clubs. Each 
month, publishers Present to the 
A. B. certain outstanding 
books and from these the com- 
mittee chooses the current Book- 
Selection. “All Kneeling,” by 
Anne Parrish, is the BookSelection 
for September. 

From this point on, however, 


1928, page 


*Printers’ Inx, June 21, 
140. 
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the A. B. A. plan differs radically 
from any of the club plans. In 
the first place, no BookSelection 
can be bought direct from head- 
quarters by the consumer. No 
consumer can sign up for an an- 
nual or semi-annual membership 
except with his own bookseller. 
In other words, any buying that 
the consumer does must be done 
direct with the retailer. 

The mechanical details of the 
plan are simple. The bookseller 
participates in the plan by sign- 
ing up for a certain number of 
BookSelections. Five copies per 
month is the minimum number, 
while one of the largest book re- 
tailers in the country has con- 
tracted for 500 copies per month. 
The dealer receives his regular 
trade discount of 40 per cent on 
the BookSelection and discounts 
run up to 43 per cent on large 
quantities. For these books the 
dealer agrees to pay in advance. 
That is the plan so far as the 
bookseller is concerned. 

It is obvious that such a plan 
cannot be put into effect without 
a strong advertising backing and 


advertising was one of the first 
factors considered by the A. B. A. 
Of course, there at once arose the 
question of how advertising funds 


were to be obtained. One solu- 
tion was to take them from the 
treasury of the A. B. A. This, 
however, was impractical. 

There was another solution 
which was adopted. The head- 
quarters of the A. B. A. acts as 
a clearing-house and buys the 
books from the publisher in large 
quantities at a higher discount 
than the publisher gives the dealer. 
It then sells to the dealer at his 
regular discount. The difference 
between the two prices is the 
fund which pays for advertising 
and incidentals. In other words, 
we have here a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign which costs 
the co-operating members just 
nothing. 

The A. B. A. does not look upon 
this plan as primarily a club plan. 
Bookshopping is more important 
than BookSelection. The latter is 
the peg on which to hang the hat 
which, to change the metaphor, is 
the real goal of the association’s 
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effort—to get more consumers 
coming into book stores habitually. 
The advertising, therefore, fea- 
tures Bookshopping, the pleasure 
of browsing in a book store, the 
service the book retailer offers the 
consumer. For instance, the first 
advertisement starts as follows: 


Bookshopping is a game that all can 
play! And it’s rare sport. Stories that 
create a fantastic world or reveal this 
one—the rich romances of bygone days 
—the argosies of modern birdmen 
tales that probe deeply into man’s inner 
life—side by side books call to you 
from the book shop shelves. For nr - 
ing is only part of the fun; choosi 
the books you want to read is equ ally 
fasc:nating. Try it! Look for the 
insignia of the American Booksellers 
Association—it is the promise of rare 
mental adventure. 

Bookshoppers will delight in the 
monthly BookSelection—a sample taste 
of good reading. This month the Book- 
Selection is Anne Parrish’s new novel 
“All Kneeling’’—a book that the whole 
country will be talking about. You can 
see it now at any A. B. A. store or de- 
partment. 


At one side of the advertisement 
is a panel explaining a little more 
about BookSelection and_ telling 
about the committee. 

That advertisement really sets 
the keynote for the whole series. 
You can see that the plan is what 
the A. B. A. said it was in a let- 
ter to members, “merely a means 
of financing a national advertis- 
ing campaign.” Only this is not 
the usual book advertising cam- 
paign, built around a hazy slogan 
or a hopeful feeling. ‘It has a 
definite hook, the BookSelection, 
that is the something tangible 
which previous efforts to increase 
the retail volume of books have 
lacked. 

At present the A. B. A. plans 
to use advertisements in periodi- 
cals and newspapers. The copy 
will pretty well follow the lines 
of the first advertisement. 

In addition, the association fur- 
nishes each participating book 
seller, free of charge, material for 
window displays which are tied in 
with the monthly BookSelection 
The A. B. A. strongly recom- 
mends to its members that they 
feature the BookSelections with 
monthly window displays. 

Finally, the A. B. A. prints spe- 
cial bands which are attached to 
the regular jacket of the book, 
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pointing out that the particular 
work is a BookSelection. For the 
frst month the publisher of “All 
Kneeling” is using this band on 
all the books, both those distrib- 
uted by the A. B. A. and by him- 
self 

It will be interesting to watch 
the development of the Book- 
shopping-BookSelection plan. It 
is one of the first plans tried in 
the book trade which has a defi- 
nite, concrete idea and as such 
may prove to be one of the long- 
sought solutions of the problem 
that has been bothering both pub- 
lisher and retailer. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 


T Botton ADVERTISING COMPANY 


NC. 
Youncstown, Onto 
Editor of Printers InK: 

We have just noticed the inquiry in 
your issue of July 26 regarding use of 
the slogan “One Woman Tells An- 
other.” 

This slogan has been used for some 
time by our client, The Orko Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturer of 
medical products. One use of this 
slogan, is its reproduction on a box- 
top of the product to which it applies. 

We understand that another medical 
manufacturer has copied this slogan 
during the past year, but we sincerely 
believe that its first use was developed 
by our client. 

Tue Botton Apvertistinc Company, 
Paut H. Botton, 
President. 





Will Acquire “Plumas Na- 
tional-Bulletin” 


W. M. Hines, publisher of the San 
Francisco Bulletin, will acquire the 
Quincy, Calif., Plumas National-Bulle- 
tin, a weekly, on August 29. William 
M. Wright will be publisher and editor 

the Quincy paper. 


Ray Nichols Transferred by 
“Better Homes and Gardens” 


tay Nichols, for more than two years 
with the Chicago office of Better Homes 
a Gardens, has been transferred to 
the home office at Des Moines, where 
will do sales promotion work. 


Joins Earl C. Schwartzkopf 
Studios 


Leslie R. Glasener, 


formerly with 


Printing Plates, Inc., Toledo, has joined 


the sales staff of the Earl C. Schwartz- 
kopf Studios, advertising artists, of that 
cit 
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Candy Firms Make Joint 
Manufacturing Arrangement 


A joint manufacturing arrangement 
has been made by the A. M. Ramer 
Company and the Allen-Qualley Com- 
pany, candy manufacturers, both of 
St. Paul, Minn., to manufacture the 
requirements of both concerns. A new 
corporation has been formed, to be 
known as the A. R. Candy Company, 
owned equally by both companies. The 
officers and the sales and_ clerical 
organizations of both companies will 
continue as heretofore. 


Buys “Southern Hotel 
Reporter” 


The Southern Hotel Reporter, At- 
lanta, has been purchased by the South- 
ern Hotel Journal, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Effective with the September issue, 
these publications will be combined and 
published under the name of the South- 
ern Hotel Journal. 


Appointed Detroit Manager by 
Cone, Rothenburg & Noee 


Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, has appointed 
Charles H. Marvin manager of its De- 
troit office. _He was formerly with 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 


Time-O-Stat Account to 
Freeze & Vogel 


Freeze & Vogel, Inc., Milwaukee ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the 
Time-O-Stat Corporation, of that city, 
maker of Time-O-Stat room  thermo- 
stats. 


A. F. Chapin Joins “People’s 
Popular Monthly” 


Arthur F. Chapin, formerly with the 


Eastern office of the W’oman’s World, 
has joined the Eastern office at New 
York of People’s Popular Monthly, 
Des Moines. 


R. L. Baker, Vice-President, 
Chambers Agency 


R. - a Baker, who has been man- 
ager of the Louisville, Ky., office of 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., for the 
last five years, has been made a vice- 
president of that agency, headquarters 
of which are at New Orleans. 






Has Hi-Flier Kite Account 


The Hi-Flier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill., manufacturer of 
kites for toys and advertising purposes, 
has appointed The Midland Advertising 
Service, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 
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Reaching 
the “Illiterate 
Market” 


Jounson & JouHNson 
New Brunswick 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly refer me to any 
articles that have appeared concerning 
the reaching of the illiterate market? 
By this, I mean getting a message to 
people who cannot read at all. 

I would also like to have anything 
which you have printed concerning the 
best and most efficient methods of reach- 
ing our foreign population who cannot 
read English, but can read their own 
language to a greater or less degree. 

. WitiiaMs, Jr., 

Director Medicated Plaster Division. 


HE second part of Mr. Wil- 

liams’ letter is easy to answer 
because a large number of organi- 
zations and individuals have made 
complete and exhaustive studies 
of our foreign population. The 
names of such individuals and or- 
ganizations are available at this 
office on request. 

The first portion of the letter 
in which Mr. Williams inquires 
about the illiterate market is more 
difficult to answer. Some illiterates 
are found in the big cities, some 
live in almost inaccessible places 
far back in the mountains, swamps 
and forests, but come out to make 
purchases at the towns and vil- 
lages nearest them. Neither the 
Department of Commerce nor the 
Department of Agriculture can 
offer much information concern- 
ing how to reach the illiterate. 
Both have bulletins and statistics 
concerning the number of illiter- 
ates and their locale. The chief of 
the press service of the Department 
of Agriculture offers a thought 
which is interesting when one 
has discovered just where the il- 
literates are whom it is desired to 
reach. He points out that certain 
colleges of agriculture operating 
in connection with the Department 
are engaged in teaching large 
groups of illiterates better farm- 
ing methods by the use of pic- 
tures, posters and motion pictures 
and that similar methods might 
be employed by manufacturers for 
their advertising messages. 

Long before any man could read 
he could understand the meaning 
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of pictures, and our written words 
are but the development of crude 
drawings and designs rudely cut 
on the walls of caves. Every man 
can understand a simple picture 
and it is probable that many an 
illiterate looking at the pictures 
in mewspapers, magazines, on 
posters and in street cars, has be- 
come familiar with trade-marks 
and has purchased the products 
they identify. 

There is a group of illiterates 
in the mountains not thirty miles 
from New York. Many of them 
purchase advertised food products, 
tools, household utensils, etc., be- 
cause they have become familiar 
in some way with the appearance 
of the trade-marks. The large 
number of illiterates who still live 
in various parts of the country 
offers an inducement to every 
manufacturer to use illustrations 
and an easily identified mark on 
his product. This, and as complete 
a distribution as possible, will en- 
able manufacturers to get their 
share of the business, for every 
illiterate can recognize a picture 
and most of them make occa- 
sional shopping trips. 

In the case of a special product 
like Johnson & Johnson’s, it 
would seem that a careful analysis 
should be made of the number 
and location of the people the 
company wants to reach. Then 
the question can be decided 
whether the cost of the pictorial 
effort required to reach them is 
justified by possible results. 

In the meanwhile, an _ easily 
recognized label showing the use 
of the product should help.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Joins Copy Staff of Seattle 
Agency 


Ralph Williamson, formerly with the 
Honig-Coo ~ a Company, Inc., at Seattle, 


has joined the staff of the Strang & 
Prosser Advertising Agency, of that 
city, as a copy writer. 


To Direct Sales of Associated 
Shingle Mills 


Frank Hackett has been yoo 
sales manager of the Associated Shingle 
Mills, Grays Harbor, Wash. 
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ADVERTISING SPACE BUYERS! 


Your problems in analyzing a_ trade 
market were thoroughly taken into con- 
sideration in the compilation of this booklet. 
It is a “true guide to the Memphis Trade 
Area,” giving full market data for Memphis 
and the 38 largest towns in its trade area. 


This 36-page 


if booklet will 
if be sent free 
a 


upon request. 


er 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
3cripps-Howard Newspapers—Nationa) Advertisi 
Park Ave., New York; 260 & Broad St., Philadelphia: 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. Seattle. Dallas 


RAS Lar mame STATEMENT 93, 7 1 0 
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Save the surface 


—the printing surface. If your 


mailing piece is too heavy 
don’t cut down its area 


— buy paper by the pound. You pay 
postage on it by the ounce. But you use it by 
the inch. 

To you, the advertiser, paper is so many 
square inches of printing surface. Character of 
surface or thickness of paper is important, but 
usually surface area is paramount. 

When it becomes necessary to save postage, 
there is a way to reduce the weight of the stock 
without cutting down the area of printing surface. 

Warren’s Thintext helps your mailing-piece 
weigh in below the limit. It is a light-weight 
paper of surprising strength. 

A sheet of Warren’s Thintext 25 x 38 inches 
weighs less than an ounce. Plus a letter and 
an envelope, a broadside of that size can be sent 
third-class for a one and one-half cent stamp. 

When you need all the sur- 
face you can get for a given 
weight, have your printer Seaaee 
make up the dummy on Pri : + Pa 
Warren’s Thintext. nu 


pers 


It is frequently quite an advantage to reduce the 
thickness and weight of catalogs, sales manuals 
and data books. When Warren’s Thintext is used, 
such books become surprisingly thin and light. 


S. D. Warren Company, 101 Mik Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 





Securing “Gray Effects” in the 
Illustration 


Intermediate Tints Often Necessary in Order to Elaborate Other More 
Important Pictorial Features 


By W. Livingston Larned 


observed in modern advertis- 
ng illustration are of a technical 
sharacter to interest even those 
vho have been accustomed to 
handling problems of this descrip- 
ion. The engraver has, during 
the last few years, dis- 
-overed numerous inter- 
esting short-cuts, ranging 
from “phantom tech- 
niques,” to large areas of 
gray produced from an 
original illustration de- 
signed with this definitely 
in mind. 
Consider, as one depart- 
ment of this work, the 
several ideas which are 


\ ANY of the “gray effects” 
1 


now successfully applied 
to newspaper drawings 


and their engravings. It 
has always been difficult 
to secure adequate results 
on newspaper stock, be- 
cause of the known haz- 
ards. Planes of gray fill 
in, smudge, and, in a long 
run, collect particles of 
dirt and clotted ink, 
which disfigure an illus- 
tration, 

The following methods 
ire recommended as 
thoroughly practical in 
this particular field: 

If a drawing is made in 
pen and ink or in lamp 
black, those areas which 
ire to be half-strength, 
gray, can be painted in, in solid 
lack, with an overlay on tissue 
f blue, to indicate just where the 
ngraver is to “cut” these areas. 
‘or example, it might be desired 
) have an entire figure, with the 
xception of face and hands, in 
ray. In the drawing, these parts 
vould be in black, and the en- 
raver cuts down their strength to 
ny specified tone by means of 
en Day textures applied either to 





the metal or to the negative. 
When the Ben Day pattern runs 
across the black, it diminishes its 
strength, of course. There are at 
least ten textures which can be 
used for this purpose, ranging 
from simple parallel lines to dots 


Faawea’s remarkable abslity to butkd grese value 
wmeto 4 motor car body enables General Motors to 
accomplish results which ao other manufacture: 
has yet been able to cqual. For 1s lowest priced 
cat as for its highest priced car, and for all 
its cars within that cange. General Motors 
uses the same superior type of body construc: 
tion. That construction characterizes all fine 
Amencan cars without 4 single exception. The 
Fisher type of construction found i all Gen- 
eral Motors cars because General Motors inseses 
that quality and value must prevail over price 





THE TRADE-MARKS ARE SUBORDINATED IN THIS ILLUS 
TRATION BY 


USING A GRAY EFFECT 


and also to “fuzzy” patterns. 

On the other hand, a drawing 
can be made in the ordinary man- 
ner, mostly in outline, and a Ben 
Day gray introduced, as always. 
The range of patterns is wide, and 
this year has seen the launching 
of an important new selection, 
some of them quite unique and 
decorative. 

If a newspaper halftone is to 
contain areas in lighter tint,- back- 
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grounds or specified parts of the 
subject can be ruled in white, 
which gives a sort of phantom 
technique at once unusual and 
printable in quantity. 

Use is being made today of 
newer tint papers, a pattern being 
printed in black on their chalk or 
plain surfaces. The artist makes 
his drawing on this patterned 
paper, painting or scratching out 
his whites. Some surprisingly at- 
tractive results are secured in this 
manner. 

In the dry brush field, drawings 
are made with black water color 
paint, on a drawing board with a 
rough, raised surface, which in it- 
self is a pattern when a grease 
crayon is drawn across its sur- 
face. Thus the artist produces 
his own gray tints, his original 
never much larger, however, than 
it is to be reproduced. 

Then again, it is quite easy to 
designate those portions of an 
illustration which are to be in 
gray, and the engraver, by making 
a combination line and halftone 
plate, can give you almost any 
tone, by the use of his halftone 
screen. That it must be a coarse 
screen is obvious, for the finer 
dots are quite likely to fill in and 
give a mottled appearance. 

The need for these grays are 
frequent and often play a highly 
significant part in the basic idea 
of an entire series. The United 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, in order to visualize a fea- 
ture of a new electric iron, devised 
a “Built-In Watchman,” and this 
thought was made a symbol. A 
life-like representation of a uni- 
formed watchman was injected in- 
to each composition, and he was 
in shadowy, phantom grays. 

The artist drew his figures in 
the most delicate of pen lines, and 
painted in certain areas in blue, 
which does not photograph, but 
which serves as a guide for the 
engraver, who uses either Ben 
Day or a halftone screen. 

Gray backgrounds are exceed- 
ingly serviceable in many illustra- 
tions because they provide con- 
trast which is not too vivid, and 
intensify blacks and whites. The 
gray tone area is a compromise, 
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in some instances, with halftone 
plates, and is popular where a 
campaign is to run in a large lis! 
of newspapers. It prints, duc 
very largely to the fact that the 
body of the illustration is in pen 
and ink, and these grays are not 
run across the entire area of the 
picture. 
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GRAY TONE AREAS ARE POPULAR FORK 
NEWSPAPER USE BECAUSE THEY OFTEN 
PRINT BETTER THAN SOLID BLACK 


Now that so many newspapers 
refuse to accept illustrations which 
contain masses of solid black, the 
gray tones solve the problem. 
Character and technical quality is 
present, always, and a finish which 
would otherwise be impossible. 

So adept both artist and en- 
graver have become in the skilled 
manipulation and distribution of 
many different styles of Ben Day 
tint, of varying strengths, that the 
effect of a halftone is secured 
without the use of a halftone 
screen at all. 

There has recently appeared, it 
this regard, a series of illustra- 
tions for a patented mirror-and- 
light device to facilitate shaving 
on dark days and in gloomy 
rooms. But the comparison of the 
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Worcester, prosperous, responsive city of varied in- 
dustries whose citizens have per capita savings de- 
posits 3}4 times the average of the country, is the 
second largest market in the wealthy State of Mass- 
achusetts. 


City population ............ 204,560 
Suburban population ........ 206,429 
City and suburban population . . 410,989 


The Telegram-Gazette Dominates 


in influence, circulation and advertising in this highly 
prosperous community where it regularly 


reaches 93.5% of the city population and 
reaches 73.8% of the suburban population. 


Circulation in the city ... . 57,137 
Circulation in 18 mile radius . . 90,742 
Circulation in 25 mile radius . . 97,512 
Total Circulation . . . . . . 100,251 


THE TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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old with the new made necessary 
pictures seldom more than two 
inches wide, in two-column dis- 
play space. Halftones would not 
have printed well, especially from 
electrotypes. 

The drawings were made from 
photographs over silver-prints, in 
sheer, firm outline, a few blacks 


| SWIFT 


as an Indian: 





Silent and 
Sure 


Bar the swith race with ins feet spurt at the end .. m4 
and roads, the 


bors have 
learaed chat hey may expect real foot comfort and enjoy ther 
tang ayer if choy wear 0 pair of Fremenn “Conquesent™. 
Here is shoe which the boys may wear with comiort sod 
security, for ic has been scieauibcally designed to give the ances 


for those active few. 
The jer black, ded 

nace of this chon \~ ins om” 
—« . “é 











“rare insures safery vo the 
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THE FIGURE IN THE BACKGROUND DOES 

NOT DETRACT FROM THE MAIN FIGURE 

WHILE ILLUSTRATING A POWERFUL ARGU- 
MENT 


introduced here and there, guard- 
edly. In one companion illustra- 
tion, three patterns of Ben Day 
covered up the entire area of the 
illustration, where it was required 
that an effect of gloom intensi- 
fied. In the other, the face of the 
man shaving and a portion of the 
mirror were open white, sur- 
rounded by much lighter Ben 
Days. These small cuts printed 
admirably and only a professional 
could have detected that they were 
not halftones from a photograph 
or from ah original wash _ illus- 
tration. 

There is a definite, clean-cut, 
sharp, crispness to illustrations in 
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this category which lifts them out 
of the ordinary and often causes 
them to be far more distinctive 
than a halftone which is made up 
of innumerable delicate gradations 
of light and shade. And they 
“print well” under even the most 
adverse newspaper conditions. 

Through the use of a wide se- 
lection of mediums, the advertiser 
in newspapers is enabled to secure 
effects which were formerly re- 
served for coated stock. Prior to 
this, grays were a dubious ex- 
pedient. 

In the periodical field, the ad- 
vertiser’s use of phantom grays 
has become an important illustra- 
tive feature. It is now acknowl- 
edged that the blackest picture is 
not necessarily the most vigorous 
or compelling. 

Campaign after campaign turns 
to gray effects for serialized indi- 
viduality. To mention a conspicu- 
ous example of this, attention is 
called to the two-column maga- 
zine effort for Firestone footwear 
for young boys. Symbols of the 
fleetfooted are made to loom in 
large size, directly to the rear of 
athletic figures of boys, in action, 
and these phantoms are in tones 
of gray. They do not detract 
from the main figure, while illus- 
trating a powerful argument. 

Such results are in no sense 
difficult to arrive at. In the Fire- 
stone series, the artist made com- 
plete drawings as he went along, 
and it was only necessary for the 
engraver to “follow copy.” It is 
best to use two mediums for the 
best plates. Thus, the foreground 
figure might be in clear water 
color wash, while the background 
symbol is in tempera grays, which, 
in the engraving process, seem to 
work out more satisfactorily than 
clear wash in gray. 

There are to be had tubes or 
pots of these grays in at least ten 
tones, and they flow from thx 
brush evenly. Plates of this char- 
acter require very careful engra‘ 
ing. Otherwise there will be 
“edges,” marring defects. Whites 
must be cut out on the plate. 

The true value of gray tones 
and phantom techniques is illus- 
trated in the case of secondary- 
importance accessory pictures 
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es , Dayton Daily News 
a) Institute 


MEMORIAL HALL, DAYTON, OHIO 


3 Afternoons—2 Evenings 


October 9th—10th—I11th 


All lectures and demonstrations will 
be under the personal direction of 
Sherwood P. Snyder, nationally 
known Dietitian and Lecturer on 
Food Products and their relation to 
Better Health. 


Food Manufacturers will find this 
institute most advantageous as the 
topics of the five sessions will attract 
housewives who are eager to obtain 
intimate knowledge on culinary arts. 
The lectures, demonstrations and 
display booths will compel unusual 
attention. Booth space will be 
provided without cost to all partici- 
pating firms. 








Complete details may be obtained direct from the 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Department 


or 
New York—I. A. KLEIN—Chicago 
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which should be subdued, held 
back, and not permitted to detract 
from a vastly more important 
subject. 

If the combination picture were 
of one value throughout, the con- 
trast could not be provided. The 
artist knows full well that start- 
ing with a flat area of gray, his 
other values take on a far greater 
meaning. Blacks seem more so 
and whites gain immeasurably. It 
makes a splendid background for 
the poster type of picture. 

Many grades of gray drawing 
paper and board are available for 
this purpose, with surfaces spe- 
cifically designed for such illus- 
trations. The artist, however, has 
learned to be cautious. Not “just 
any old piece of gray board” will 
do. Some gray papers have in- 
visible tints of red or brown, and 
because of the presence of these 
colors, they photograph much 
darker than you would be led to 
expect. The original drawing is 
all right; the camera brings out 
the danger elements once copy 
goes to the engraver. Some 
artists refuse to use gray papers 
due to these whimsical vagaries 
of reproduction, and insist upon 
laying in their own flat gray back- 
grounds in tempera. 

In the magazine field, there are 
countless methods; some of the 
successful ones are here described. 
A main illustration can be made 
in full strength wash, while a 
background effect is handled in 
crayon or pencil. This latter part 
of the picture fs reproduced by 
the highlight process, which sup- 
plies the all-over gray atmosphere. 
The same thing can be done in the 
case of photographic copy. 

Some of the most artistic 
grayed effects are obtained 
through this combining of two or 
more art mediums. It is quite 
easy to bring some one part of a 
photographic picture out vividly, 
while the remainder is faint. The 
engraver, double-etching the lat- 
ter portion, accomplishes it, or 
the artist can blow a transparent 
film of white over such sections 
as are to be of secondary impor- 
tance, visually. 

There is always available the 
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halftone screen, as opposed to 
blowing in an over-all background. 
Thus a_ pen-and-ink illustration 
can be sent to the engraver with 
instructions to reproduce it by the 
halftone process, which means 
that a delicate tone of gray wil! 
“hold the pen work- together,” 
setting it off and often adding 
much to the artistic character of 
the technique. 


HOW PHOTOGRAPHERS DO IT 


The photographer has found 
ways and means to produce, in 
his actual negative, these gray 
areas coupled with the ful! 
strength detail. One veteran does 
it by lowering a very open curtain 
of net between unimportant acces- 
sories and the camera. The fea- 
tured object is in the foreground, 
with lights played upon it. 

Suppose, as in a magazine page 
for Champion spark plugs, it 
was desired to superimpose the 
product against thirty or forty 
reproductions of well-known trade- 
marks of cars using the article. 
And the trade-marks were to be 
in delicate, contrasting gray. To 
paint all these insignias in, in the 
gray, would be an endless task 
for any artist. And it would be 
expensive. It is only necessary 
to take black and white reproduc- 
tions of the marks, mount the 
photograph of the plug in the 
proper position and then tell the 
engraver to etch these trade-marks 
in such a manner as to cut their 
color strength by half. It is a 
mechanical process, simple enough 
in this age of engraving resource- 
fulness. 

Flat masses of gray are very 
valuable in holding space together 
and in providing a physical sug- 
gestion of composition solidity. 
True, such grays must be delicate, 
if type is to be superimposed over 
them, and this type should be 
sizable, but certain it is that single 
columns in magazines or quarter 
pages “hold their own” in a surer 
way when the all-over tint scheme 
is resorted to. An advertisement 
may be set, and its illustration in- 
corporated, and from the proof, 
one complete halftone plate is 
made. 





How the Trade Commission Helps 
Legitimate Business 


If Business Men in General Knew How the Commission Functions, It 
Would Probably Be Flooded with Complaints 


‘VERY week or so, PRINTERS’ 
4 INK recetves a letter from an 

‘utive subscriber complaining 

it what he contends is the un- 

competition practiced by a 
business rival. As a rule, these 
complaints represent exactly the 
sort of trade rivalry which the 
Federal Trade Commission was 
organized to suppress. Yet, de- 
spite the wide publicity given to 
the innumerable actions taken by 
the Commission against violators 
of the spirit and letter of com- 
mercial law, most of those who 
send Printers’ INK these com- 
plaints—and undoubtedly a great 
many more business men who keep 
their grievances to themselves—ap- 
pear to be totally unacquainted 
with the redress which they may 
obtain at the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

It is for this very reason that a 
“cease and desist” order recently 
issued by the Commission is of 
more than usual interest. This 
order deals with a practice, labelled 
by the Commission as unfair, which 
represents exactly the annoying 
type of competition that so many 
lecitimate manufacturers must face 
and which they seem to feel can- 
not be stopped without going to 
considerable time, trouble and ex- 
pense, 

lhe case referred to involves an 
order to the Light House Rug 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, to dis- 
c ntinue use of the term “light 
hi use” as a corporate or trade 
me. The reason for this order, 

irding to the Commission, is 

t “Use of the term ‘light house’ 
nplied that the company’s prod- 
cts were the handiwork of blind 
eople, when, in fact, only a part 
f them were made by blind per- 
The remainder were manu- 
factured on power looms in the 
company’s factory and were of the 
same sizes and designs as those 
made by the blind. Then the com- 
bined output was sold as the work 


it 
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sons. 


of blind craftsmen, the company 
thereby taking advantage of the 
public’s sympathy for blind persons 
and its desire to help them.” 

It appears from the Commis- 
sion’s “cease and desist” order that 
The Chicago Lighthouse, a trade 
school for training blind people, 
sought a market for its rugs so 
that its blind rug weavers could 
have steady employment. Ac- 
cordingly, it arranged with one 
Morris Kline, of Chicago, to sell 
the institution’s entire output of 
rugs. A company was organized 
and incorporated under the name 
Light House Rug Company, Inc. 
This company, the Commission 
further states, began operations in 
a factory not connected with The 
Chicago Lighthouse, and installed 
power looms manipulated by sighted 
persons to supplement the produc- 
tion of hand-woven rugs made by 
blind persons at The Chicago 
Lighthouse. The rugs made on the 
factory looms were exactly similar 
to those made by hand by the 
blind at The Chicago Lighthouse. 
“Only experts could tell the two 
products apart,” said the Commis- 
sion. “Both were sold by the com- 
pany through the same channels 
and at the same prices for the 
same sizes. Salesmen did not at- 
tempt to distinguish between those 
made by the blind and those woven 
on power looms. 

“Blind weavers from The Chi- 
cago Lighthouse demonstrated the 
weaving on hand looms installed in 
show windows of rug stores in 
various cities in which both the 
hand loom product and the sane 
loom product were sold. . 
Then the company extended _ its 
sales operations to other States 
and did house-to-house selling. In 
1927, the company sold approxi- 
mately 82,000 rugs of which less 
than one-third was produced by 
labor of blind persons.’ 

In view of these conditions, as 
well as other charges contained in 
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the Commission’s order, the com- 
pany’s practices were found to 
cause confusion among purchasers 
of its products, made it difficult for 
blind rug weavers to find a market 
for their wares, and were held to 
be unfair, not only to institutions 
producing rugs by the labor of 
blind people, but also to manufac- 
turers selling their products on 
merit, rather than on a basis of 
sympathy for the blind. All of 
these practices are condemned by 
the Commission and the company 
ordered to “cease and desist.” 


A VALUABLE WORK 


Now while Printers’ INK does 
not know how the complaint origi- 
nated, which resulted in this order 
of the Commission, it is probably 
safe to assume that a rug manu- 
facturer, or an institution for the 
blind, laid the grievance before the 
Commission. How the aid of the 
Commission is invoked in this man- 
ner has been explained in several 
Printers’ INK articles, the dates 
of which are available on request. 
There is no doubt that the Com- 
mission is doing a tremendously 
valuable work and manufacturers 
who are experiencing difficulty in 
keeping out of the red due to com- 
petition which is just on the bor- 
der line between the legitimate and 
the illegitimate are likely to find 
that a properly entered complaint 
may be the means of placing opera- 
tions on a fairer, and more profit- 
able, basis. 


Chicago Financial Advertisers 
Hold Golf Tournament 


First honors in the summer golf tour- 
nament of the Chicago Financial Ad- 
vertisers were carried off by Charles 
J. Eastman, of Taylor, Ewart & Com- 
pany. Preston E. Reed, executive 
secretary of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, followed him for second 
place, while John M. Easton, of the 
Northern Trust Company, came _ in 
third. John F. Donlon, Western repre- 
sentative of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
acted as host and also turned in the 
lowest non-member score for the day. 


Appoints Grand Rapids Agency 


The Challenge Refrigerator Company, 


Grand Haven, Mich., has plac its 
advertising account with John L. Wie- 
rengo & Staff, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., advertising agency. 
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One-Cent Precanceled Stamped 
Envelopes Now Available 


Precanceled one-cent stamped enve!- 
opes have been provided by the Pos 
Office Department for the use of mail- 
ers to whom have been issued permit 
to dispatch bulk matter of the thir: 
class as provided in section 435%, Pos 
tal Laws and Regulations. Precancele: 
envelopes will be furnished in lots of 
500 envelopes of a given variety, wit 
printed return cards, or unprinted chen 
the purchasers desire to have retur: 
cards of a special design printed ther: 
on by local printers, or for mailing wit 
out the return address of the sende 
Orders for precanceled one-cent stampe:! 
envelopes should be presented to th 
local postmaster. 


Life Insurance Sales for Seven 
Months Gain 


For the first seven months of this 
year, sales of new ordinary life insur 
ance amounted to $4,896,136,000, against 
$4,728,732,000, during ‘the correspond 
ing period of last year, a gain of 3.5 
per cent, according to the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents of the 
United States. These figures are based 
on the records of forty-four members 
having 82 per cent of the total lif 
insurance in all United States reserv: 
companies and are exclusive of revivals 
increases and dividend additions. 

For July new ordinary life insuranc: 
amounted to $655,131,000, against 
$638,866,000 in July, 1927, a gain of 


2.5 per cent. 


A Doer of Good 


Tue Staten Istanp 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Congratulations on your fortieth an- 
niversary and permit me to say that if 
every publication in the United States 
had accomplished the same amount of 
good that Printers’ Inx has, our Bet 
ter Business Bureaus would be doing 
less business. 
Here’s_ for 
success! 


forty years more of 
C. Epwin Brapr, 
Advertising Manager. 


Appoints John B. Geraghty 


John B. Geraghty, who has started 
an advertising business under his own 
name at Philadelphia, has been ap 
pointed to direct a campaign for Mc 
Williams and Meloney, real estate firm 
Daily and weekly newspapers in 
Pennsylvania are being used for this 
account. 


The Hurley-Steube Printing Company 
Racine, Wis., which has been in busi 
ness a number of years, has been in 
corporated by R. M. Hurley, W. J 
Steube and Fred Ahlgrimm. 
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THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


welcomes 
the following new members to 
its Advertising Department 


JOHANNES MAROWSKI 
ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR GERMANY 
11, Unter den Linden, Berlin, Germany 


WILLIAM T MILLER 
IN CHARGE OF RADIO AND SPORTING GOODS ADVERTISING 
107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





M. ALVAH BLANCHARD 
HOTEL, RESORT AND TRAVEL ADVERTISING, NEW YORK OFFICE 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CHARLES M. FOWLER 
REPRESENTATIVE, CHICAGO OFFICE 
1058 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 





THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 




















Bussmann Stands Shoulder-to- 
Shoulder with Distributors 


The Company Plays Up Its Distributors in All Direct-Mail Work 


By P. W. Plattenburg 


Assistant to Vice-President, Bussmann Mfg. Co. 


IX the opening chapter of our 
General Manual, the first thing 
that is handed to the new Buss 
sales representative in his training 
course, appear these words: 

“Our policy broadly includes the 
following : 

“Paragraph F—That what we 
promise to do, will be done.” 

One of our promises, to a full- 
line distributor, is that we will do 
everything that we reasonably can 
to promote the sale of Buss prod- 
ucts within the trade territory of 
that distributor. 

On the other hand, when an elec- 
trical distributor signs up with us, 
he agrees “to sell the product of 
the Bussmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany in preference to all others.” 
Briefly put, there is a definite 
understanding, at the very outset, 
that co-operative sales effort is a 
vital part of the relationship that 
includes the distributor and his 
salesmen, this company and our 
salesmen. 

There is nothing particularly 
new about that kind of an arrange- 
ment. Hundreds of manufacturers 
have been writing that sort of a 
contract for years. The main dif- 
ference, as we see it, is that com- 
paratively few have fully recog- 
nized the fact that upon them 
mainly rests the responsibility that 
the contract is entirely fulfilled, 
and that the relationship becomes 
as profitable a one as can be 
developed. 

It’s one thing to agree, but it’s 
quite another thing to do. And it’s 
still quite another thing to do 
promptly, continuously, consistently 
and thoroughly. But when we do 
all those things, as we promised 
the distributor we would do, we 
find that he keeps in step and his 
men are disposed to do likewise. 

Among the things that we prom- 
ise is sales.promotion in the form 
of printed sales literature and 
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letters. In our line, direct-by-mail 
lends itself especially well to the 
many purposes to which we put it. 
It gives us so many opportunities 
to “ring in” the name of the dis- 
tributor and—many times of even 
greater value—the name of his 
salesmen. In all letters, wherever 
at all practicable, in answer to in- 
quiries, we include the name and 
address of the distributor, men- 
tioning his name in the letter as 
frequently as we can do so with 
propriety. : ae : 

‘When circularizing the dis- 
tributor’s trade, which generally 
takes the form of a series of 
letters, booklets, etc., we invariably 
write into the body of the letters 
the name of the distributor. In 
some cases we go pretty strong. 
For example here isthe way one 
shaped up: 

BussMann Mere. Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
Gentlemen :— 

Seeing is believing. Here is a sample 
of a BUSS Ferrule Contact Renewable 
Fuse. 

H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., felt that if you were sent 
a physical sample of the product that 
your opinion would be like that of 
thousands of others of our user-friends. 

Look it over carefully. Then turn 
this page over. Compare the explana- 
tions with the sample. Incidentally 
that sample now in your hands is a 
“stock fuse.” It is like all others that 
are now in H. C. Roberts Electric 
Supply Company, Inc., warehouse. 

urely it is evident that BUSS Re- 


newable Fuses a. exactly gaited to 


your needs. Roberts Electric 
Supply Company, Inc., is anxious to 
give all of your orders the kind of 
service that will appeal to you. 

Let’s get together. You need and 
ought to have BUSS Fuses. H. C. 
Roberts Electric Supply Company, Inc., 
have in stock just what you need and 
want. ik Td 4 & ted 

ust write, ‘phone or telegra today 
— om. , . 

ours very truly, 
P. W. PLATTENBURG, 
Asst. to Vice Pres. 


Note the Roberts company is 
mentioned four times. Of course, 
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| 
ez Clients 
without exception 


are doing more advertising 


in 1928 than ever before 





BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


80 Federal Street, Boston 
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SCRIPPS - HOWARD 


The New York Telegram 
continues to show a steady 
increase in circulation, 
but — of more importance 
to the advertiser — these 


gains are being made in 
the districts of New York 


where circulation rep- 


resents far better than 


average purchasing power. 


The 
NEW YORK TELEGRAM 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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in many letters that could not be 
lone. But we believe that the name 
epetition idea works to the ad- 
vantage of both our distributor and 
urselves. The distributor benefits 
hy our efforts to direct business 
toward him, rather than toward 
us; we benefit by whatever added 
prestige may come through asso- 
iating the name of our company 
with that of the distributor. Of 
course, there are other advantages 
ilso. 


\LL LITERATURE IMPRINTED WITH 
DISTRIBUTORS NAME 


Then, so that absolutely all doubt 
may be dispelled, and none may 
fail to know the name of our dis- 
tributor, practically all literature 
is imprinted with his name, ad- 
dress and at times additional word- 
ing. And to top it all off, just for 
good measure, a return card is gen- 
erally enclosed, which is also ad- 
dressed to the distributor. 

You'll remember we said “What 
we promise to do, will be done.” 
We agreed that we would ener- 
getically go after business with a 
view toward steering it into the 
doorway of our distributor. If he 
is to be our distributor, we want 
every customer and prospect’ in his 
bailiwick to know him as _ such. 
We want them to know where to 
go when in the market for goods 
of our manufacture. We want 
them to be familiar with the fact 
that they don’t have to write to 
the factory and lose several days 
time in getting goods or informa- 
tion that they can get more con- 
veniently and more quickly from an 
electrical supply house located 
right at their door. 

To further this idea, we furnish 
the distributor’s salesman with ad- 
vance cards, imprinted with his 

wn name, and supply these cards 
inplying specifically to several dif- 
erent lines. If his house is par- 
ticularly pushing Buss renewable 
fuses, there are special cards for 
hoth types; a special card for Clear 
Window Plug Fuse, a special card 
for Buss Lights, etc. 

In addition, we furnish the dis- 
tributor’s salesman with handy, 
pocket-size sample cases, pocket- 
size pieces of literature, imprinted ; 
discount and data sheets that are in 
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effect boiled-down sales manuals. 
In short, when we take him on for 
a partner of our own representa- 
tive, we are willing to do for him 
anything that we will do for our 
own man when it comes to fitting 
him out with the tools he needs to 
help him get the business or make 
his lot an easier one. 

Getting back to the letter idea, 
there is another angle to the mat- 
ter. If we are to use the distribu- 
tor’s name so freely, the situation 
demands that our letters and litera- 
ture be high class in appearance, 
sane and sensible in content, and 
otherwise in harmony with the 
ideas and ideals of our distributor. 
We recognize fully that respon- 
sibility and try in every way to 
meet it. Much time and attention 
are given to the most minute of 
details. We are particular to see 
that good stationery is used, and 
that stenographic and processed 
work is neat and clean cut. Ut- 
most care is used to see that every 
piece of direct-mail material is 
such that the distributor will be 
proud of it and regard us as 
worthy of his support and co- 
operation. 

When we select a full-line dis- 
tributor, we choose one that we can 
point to with pride. We want him 
to feel the same way toward us. 
We believe that he will if we do 
the things we promised to do. One 
of them was to make known to the 
buyers why they should buy Buss 
products, where they can get these 
products and the right kind of 
service. Therefore we tell them, 
by word of mouth and by letter— 
occasionally as often as four times 
in one letter. 


Seattle Bank Appoints Strang 
& Prosser 


The newly-organized Pacific National 
Bank of Seattle, Wash., has appointed 
the Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, of that city to conduct an ad- 
bm campaign. Newspapers will be 
used. 


Fuel Oil Account to Cutajar 
& Provost 


_ The Sylvestre Oil 
New York, has appointed Cutajar & 
Provost, Inc., New York advertisin, 
agency, to direct the advertising o 
Sylvestre fuel oil. Rad’o and news- 
paper advertising will be used. 


Company, Inc., 
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“Blushing, I Burst into 
TearsWhenJohnHanded 
Me the Soup-Spoon” 


(Continued from page 6) 

off the toothpaste tube he can get 
some satisfaction out of it: 
Husband—“For cat’s sake, Jane, 
can’t you ever put the cap on this 
toothpaste? It’s oozed all over 
everything, hang it!” 
Wife—“Oh, be still about that 
toothpaste! You've got toothpaste 
on the brain. Can’t you talk about 
anything else? I did put the cap 
on. You used it last.” 
Husband—“TI did not!” 
Wife—“You certainly did!” 
Husband—“I certainly did not!” 

There’s some satisfaction in that 
sort of good American talk. It 
gets you somewhere. It sounds 
like two human beings. But just 
suppose the Adlanders get us all 
to talking Adlandish, and John 
goes into the bathroom in his pa- 
jamas and finds the cap off the 
toothpaste. He gives the tooth- 
paste tube a sour look and opens 
the bathroom door: 
Husband—“Jane, I observe that the 
patented metal cap has been left 
off the tube of Oleander Tooth- 
paste and that a modicum of the 
unequalled dentifrice has gone to 
waste on the marble surface of 
our Nonsuch Self-purifying Wash- 
stand. It is to be regretted that 
a dentifrice recommended by a 
majority of the most eminent den- 
tists of America and used by a 
large proportion of the rightly 
popular cinematograph actresses 
should thus waste itself, partic- 
ularly when the said toothpaste is 
known throughout the world as a 
cure for pyorrhea or, as it is some- 
times spelled pyorrhcea.” 
Wife—“And also, John, as a gen- 
eral mouth-antiseptic and germi- 
cide, as I need hardly remind you.” 
Husband—“In’ that respect being 
an epochal advancement, Jane, and 
in fact a demonstration of the 
amazingly modern efficiencies of the 
chemical research department of 
the Oleander Soap Company, 
which has raised home sanitation 
standards and additionally pro- 
tected the precious health of those 
in the home, eh, what?” 
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Wife—“Right-o, husband—but let 
us not forget the production de- 
partment of the Oleander Soap 
Company, which has furnished a 
larger tube at the same price.” 
Husband (beginning to weep)— 
“Oh, Jane, we have so much to 
thank the Oleander Soap Company 
or 
Wife (weeping on the front of his 
Serene-Sleeper pajama coat)— 
“Boo hoo! And J-J-John, I can 
tell you now—now that I am 
assured by our thorough test oi 
Oleander Toothpaste that his dea: 
little teeth will never accumulate 
a yellow film, disintegrate through 
germ attacks, or be attacked by 
the insidious pyorrhea bugs—that 
soon we are to be blessed by th« 
birth of a dear little Oleander 
Toothpaste user of our own.” 
Husband (joyously)—“Hurrah, | 
say. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!” 
You can’t get any fight out of 
Adlandish talk. I don’t know 
what you can get out of it. Un 
less it is a laugh. 


Lee J. Eastman Elected Vice- 


President by Packard 


Lee J. Eastman, president and gen 
eral manager of the Packard Moto: 
Car Company of New York, largest dis- 
tributor of Packard cars, has been 
elected a vice-president of the parent 
manufacturing company at Detroit. This 
is the first time that a distributor has 
been made an executive of the manu 
facturing company. Mr. Eastman, who 
will continue as the head of the local! 
company, has been associated with 
Packard since 1915 when he became as 
sistant general manager of the distribut 
ing organization at ‘Philadelphia. 

Dr. H. . Hills, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, has resigned, ef- 
fective when a successor has nm ap 
pointed. He has been with the Packard 
company for 19 years, and formerly was 
assistant sales manager of the Buick 
Motor Company. 


New Account for Touzalin 


Agency 
The Burdick Corporation, Milton 
Wis., has appointed the Charles H 
Touzalin Agency, Chicago, to direct the 
advertising for its new product, the 
Burdick Body Culturor. 


H. J. Lang Joins John S. 

King Agency 

H. J. Lang, formerl 

Chicago office of the J. Walter Thom; 

son Company, has joined the copy 

staff of The John S. King Company 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency. 


with the 
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The Most 
Exciting Fall ina 
Decade 


Nt since the great days of 
1918, with their news of 


victory and the armistice, have 
the American people seen an 
autumn to compare for interest 
and excitement with the months 
that lie just ahead. 

We are in the midst of a cam- 
paign in which the candidates are 
strong and definite personalities, 
in which the issues are complex 
and varied, in which, it is gen- 
erally agreed, the party lines will 
be violently broken and the vot- 
ing governed largely by individual 
opinions, passions and prejudices. 
Beyond all, this campaign may 
portend great and significant 
changes in our political history. 


It is being freely predicted that 


this election will bring out the 
largest vote ever polled. 

It is assured that The Literary 
Digest will have the largest cir- 
culation in its long career. 

This is not mere coincidence. 
Digest circulation always rises 
on the tide of public excitement. 
For inevitably great numbers of 
alert, intelligent people turn to it 
for the sort of service which the 
late Chauncey M. Depew well 
characterized —“collating, sifting, 
condensing, and presenting to me 
all the important events and dis- 
cussions with which I needed to 
be familiar.” 

During the next few months, 


more than ever, you will need 


The Digest. 


The |iterary Digest 


Average guaranteed for the year 1928—A. B.C. Audit— 
1,400,000 copies per week 


Plan now for your use of the advertising columns of 
The Digest this autumn. Under the stimulus of political 
events the reader interest as well as the circulation will 
increase, and the advertiser will benefit accordingly. 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK - BOSTON - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - CHICAGO 





Tire Makers Guarantee Tires 
“For Life of Tires” 


Rubber Institute, Comprising Forty-six Tire Manufacturers Producing 
95 Per Cent of Tires Made in United States, Launches 
Advertising Campaign on Unlimited Guarantee 


FUND of $415,000 has been 
appropriated by the tire man- 
ufacturers of the Rubber Institute 
for an advertising campaign to in- 
form the tite-buying public of the 
United States of a revised guar- 
antee on tires which the tire man- 
ufacturers have just promulgated. 
The Rubber Institute is a re- 
cently formed body of rubber 
products manufacturers which has 
been organized to promote better 
conditions in the industry, elimi- 
nate trade abuses, foster whole- 
some competition and work for 
sound economic business customs 
and practices. General Lincoln 
C. Andrews is director-general. 
Forty-six tire manufacturers, who 
produce 95 per cent of the tires 
made in America, are members. 
The advertising campaign will 


consist of pages and half pages of 
space in newspapers, a series of 
pages in a national weekly, pages 


in national and sectional farm 
periodicals, and two-page spreads 
in a list of rubber and automotive 
trade publications. Four hundred 
and forty newspapers are to be 
used in 410 cities. The first page 
advertisement ran on August 16, 
followed by two more insertions 
at intervals of one week. The in- 
sertions in the national weekly will 
appear in issues of September 15 
and 29, and October 20, as a fol- 
low-up to the newspaper campaign. 
Insertions in the farm periodicals 
and trade publications will be 
staggered during the months of 
September, October, November 
and December. 

Supplementing the periodical 
campaign, direct mail and dealers’ 
helps include proofs of the adver- 
tisements, enlargements of the 
newspaper advertisements and 
hangers of the revised tire guar- 
antee for store and window dis- 
play. The first mailing went out 
during the week of August 16 to 
125,000 tire dealers in the United 
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States, comprising the hanger and 
an enlargement of the first news- 
paper advertisement. A_ second 
mailing, which followed the firs 
immediately, contained enlarge: 
proofs of the second and third 
newspaper advertisements and 
letter, signed by General Andrews, 
inviting dealers to post thes 
proofs in their windows. Extra 
copies of proofs and hangers ar 
being sent to tire manufacturers 
for additional distribution. 

The purpose of the campaign 
is to help retail dealers increase 
their sales of tires to the tir 
buying public and to afford these 
retail representatives of the tire 
manufacturers who are authoriz- 
ing this campaign through the 
Rubber Institute immediate relief 
from the competition of the mail- 
order houses and other retail 
dealers who are offering definite 
mileage guarantees on tires. 

The new “perpetual warranty” 
of the Rubber Institute reads: 


Every pneumatic tire of our manu- 
facture bearing our name and _ serial 
number is warranted by us aga nst de 
fects in material and workmanship dur- 
ing the life of the tire to the extent 
that if any tire fails because of such 
defect, we will either repair the tire 
or make a reasonable allowance on the 
purchase of a new t’re. 


The first newspaper advertise- 
ment, a full page, features this 
warranty at the top of the layout. 
Immediately under it is a signed 
statement, in facsimile, by General 
Andrews, director-general of the 
Institute, printed in very bold type 
and reading as follows: “The 
manufacturers listed below, who 
produce over 95 per cent of the 
tires made in America, guarantee 
tires bearing their names and 
serial numbers against defects for 
the entire life of the tires.” The 
names of forty-six tire manufac- 
turers are printed in small type at 
the bottom of the layout. 

The rest of the copy describes 
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While Two-thirds 
of Them Lose— 
We Gain 


A GREATER linage gain than any other paper, 


save two, in the whole United States. 


That is a record of which the Akron Beacon Journal 


is proud. 


During the first six months of 1928, the Akron Beacon 
Journal carried 8,973,916 lines of advertising, a gain 


of 677,774 lines over the similar period in 1927. 


Only two newspapers of the 155 listed in the New 
York Evening Post group of principal cities showed 
a greater gain, while two-thirds of them showed losses. 
That you, who are advertisers, appreciate the wealth 
and prosperity of the Akron Market, exceptional in 
1928, is proven by these figures. 


That you, who are advertisers, realize the supreme 
fitness of the Beacon Journal to carry any message 


to the Akron Market, is also proven by these figures. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


New York Philadelphia 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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AMONG the 
Pacific Coast advertisers 


whose accounts we handle... 


J. A. Folger & Company—Coffee 
Jantzen Knitting Mills—Swimming Suits 
Fitite Colonial Shake Co.—Cedar Shakes 
Jantzen (Australia) Ltd.—Swimming Suits 
Snyder Bros. Knitting Mills—Knitted Garments 
Pacific Power & Light Company—Public Utility 
Electro-Kold Corporation—Electric Refrigerators 
Oregon City Woolen Mills—Jacobs Oregon City Woolens 
Jantzen Knitting Mills of Canada, Ltd.—Swimming Suits 
Boeing Airplane Company—A/rplanes and Air Transportation 
Jantzen Swimming Association of America— Clean Water Pools 


Pacific Coast and American Biscuit Companies— Snow Flake Sodas 
Crescent Manufacturing Company—Mapleine, Baking Powder, Coffee 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau-Douglas Fir, West Coast Woods 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians, Associated—Tourist Advertising 
Western Door Manufacturers Association—Douglas Fir Doors 
McCormick Steamship Company—Passenger and Freight Service 
Tillamook County Creamery Association—Tillamook Cheese 
Red Rock Creamery Company—Red Rock (cottage) Cheese 
Marion R. Gray Company—Grayco Shirts and Cravats 
Hardeman Hat Manufacturing Co.—Hardeman Hats 
The Wheeler, Osgood Company—Laminex Doors 
_Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Company—Lumber 
Skagit Steel & Iron Works—Logging Equipment 
West-Made Desk Co.— West Made Desks 
Buckingham & Hecht—Buckhect Boots 
Knight Packing Company — Catsup 
Pacific Bancorporation — Banking 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 


Advertising 
PORTLAND + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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the reasons for the revised war- 
ranty and why the tire manufac- 
turers represented in the Institute 
el called upon to promulgate it. 
briefly reviews the history of 
iefinite mileage guarantees in the 

e industry, their “misuse” by 
manufacturers under the spur ot 
mpetition, their “abuse” by un- 

rupulous drivers, followed by 
the abandonment of all definite 
mileage guarantees by standard 
tire companies, and, finally, why 
the warranty now adopted is “the 
broadest standard tire guarantee 

the history of the industry.” All 
advertisements in the series are 
full text without illustration. 

Copy in the national weekly is 
identical with the newspaper copy 
except for some special mention 
of the Institute and its purposes. 
The same kind of copy will be 
used in farm periodicals, with 
minor variations. In the tire 
trade publications, the revised 
warranty will be reproduced on 
one page and one. of the news- 
paper advertisements on the other. 
Text will inform the dealer that 
copies of both pieces are being 
mailed to him. 

The cost of the campaign will 
be assessed proportionately to the 
forty-six manufacturers in the 
Rubber Institute on the basis of 
domestic . dollar sales for the 
calendar year 1927. 

An authorized statement by 
General Andrews contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The reputable manufacturer 
always stands behind his quality 
‘oduct, to make good any article 
in which a defect may have de- 

loped due to faulty material or 

rkmanship. The purpose of 
this warranty is to provide for 
he handling of all claims on a 
sis of adjustment which will be 
fair to all consumers. Adjust- 
nts will be restricted to defec- 
tive tires only, and replacements 

ll be based on reasonable ex- 

‘tancy and without any limita- 

ns regarding time or mileage. 

is is a better protection to the 
lividual user than any definite 
cage | guarantee that can be 
ten. 

This action on the part of the 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 


in 
. p ll 1 ch 
Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 


PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL. 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH™ 
fo, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


Good copy can 
help sell fine mer- 
chandise. 


But, more impor- 
tant, it can at the 
same time con- 
vince the buyer of 
the good faith of 
the house. 


And this is far 
more valuable 
than any single 
bill of sale can 
ever be. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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tire manufacturers in the Rubber 
Institute is interesting to al! 
manufacturers who publish guar- 
antees in connection with their 
merchandise. The “mileage guar- 
antee” on tires has always been 
interesting, not only to manufac 
turers but to the public generally 

It practically disappeared from 
public view when the Tire Manu 
facturers Division of the Rubber 
Association announced, on Janu 
ary 1, 1922, its famous ninety-day 
standard warranty and launched 

an educational advertising cam 
paign to teach automobile owners 
not only the meaning and advan- 
tages of the new “standard war- 
ranty” but also how to care fo: 
their tires in order to get tli 
maximum of service out of them 
It is not exact to say, probably, 
that definite mileage guarantees 

entirely disappeared. It is more 
exact to say that the practice oi 
advertising them smoldered, break 
ing out now and then in various 
places, like the mail-order field 
and among local merchants who 
feature “sales” and cut prices. But 
so far as the merchandising prac- 
tice among the leading makers of 
advertised tires sold through deal- 
ers is concerned, the mileage guar- 
antee disappeared on or about 
January 1, 1922. 

The statement, made a _ few 
paragraphs back, that one of the 
purposes of the advertising cam- 
paign of the Rubber Institute is to 
afford retail dealers relief from 
the competition of the mail-order 
houses and other retail merchants 
who are offering mileage guaran- 
tees on tires, finds substantiation 
in the fall and winter, 1928-29, 
edition of Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
Philadelphia catalog. This cata- 
log states, on page 536, that 
the “Allstate” tires, ‘formerly 
guaranteed for 12,000 miles, are 
now guaranteed for 15,000 miles. 
The guarantee reads: “We guar- 
antee Allstate Tires against de- 
fects in workmanship or mate- 
rials on a mileage basis of 15,(00 
miles.” On page 538, the guaran- 
tee on Dearborn balloons and 
cords, formerly guaranteed for 
8,000 miles, are now guaranteed 
for 10,000 miles, in a guarantee 
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The kind of distribution 
that makes advertising 
most productive. ... . 


OLD entirely upon its merits as 

a newspaper welcomed into the 

homes of people of average and 
better-than-average purchasing power, 
THE SYRACUSE (N.Y.) POST- 
STANDARD delivered an average of 
59,788 net paid copies each of the 
365 days of 1927—the most productive 
market contact with homes of buying 
power available in Central New York! 





Cleanly edited, legibly printed, compactly arranged, 
crisply folded and promptly and carefully delivered— 
this newspaper has developed the confidence of Central 
New York families in increasing numbers down through 
a century of conscientious newspaper effort! It will 
take the message of your product to the homes where 
you would have it go! 


Study the local prestige enjoyed by this newspaper be- 
fore advertising to the rich Central New York Market! 


THE POST-STANDARD 


DAILY SYRACUSE, N. Y. SUNDAY 
Represented by 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
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1,900,000 Calls 


for 


$2,400.00 


on a responsive audi- 
ence with better than 
average incomes. 


An ideal testing 
ground of proven 
merit which com- 
bines a consumer 
audience with the 
larger buying power 
of prosperous insti- 
tutions. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. 0’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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reading as follows: “We guaran 
tee every Dearborn SR _ Tir 
against any defect in workmanship 
or material on a mileage basis « 
10,000 miles.” On page 535 tl 
guarantee on Super Allstate tires 
reads as follows: 


We guarantee Super Allstate Tires {»: 
25,000 miles of continuous service und 
any and all conditions. You alone ; 
the judge. If for any reason whatever 
you are not satisfied with any Super A!! 
state Tires, we will repair or replace 
them within a period of three years from 
date of purchase on the basis of 25,01)) 
miles service. 


On the same page, in connection 
with a “New Super Allstate Tub« 
is the guarantee, “We guarantee 
this new, mighty, strong Super 
Allstate Tube for 5 years.” 

From these guarantees of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. and the present 
action of the Rubber Institute in 
promulgating its new “perpetual 
warranty,” it is evident that there 
is some new interesting history to 
be written on the subject of the 
guarantee in the tire field. 


Maytag Reports Sales and 
Profit for Second Quarter 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, 
Maytag washing machines, reports net 
sales for the three months ending June 
30, 1928, of $6,312,427, against $7,- 
191,966, for the corresponding period 
of last year. Net profit for the quarter 
ended June 30, amounted to $1,445,404, 
against $1,735,511. 

Net sales for the first six months of 
this year amounted to $11,128,292, 
against $13,228,409, for the first half 
of last year. Net profit for the first six 
months of this year amounted to $2,- 
549,087, against $3,226,257, for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Balance 
sheet for June 30, shows assets credited 
to patents, good-will and trade-marks 
written down from $175,001 to $1. 


Transferred to Seattle Office of 
Carl W. Art 


Miss Betty Scottlin is now with t 
Carl W. Art Advertising Agency 
Seattle, having been transferred fr: 
the Spokane office of this agency. 
Spokane office has been discontinued 


“Wisconsin News” Appoints 
Peter Hamilton 


Peter Hamilton has been appointed 
advertising director of the Milwaukee 
Wisconsin News. He formerly was 
with the Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
News. 
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The Ralsten Color Inserts in 
YE the Standard Farm Field will 
have 2,300,000 circulation 
for 1929—an increase of 300,000 over 


1928 


We show an increase of bet- 
ES ter than 25% for 1928 over 
1927 business 


The inserts will be limited to 
YE four pages in any issue and 

bound into the preferred po- 
sition—the center of each publication. 
The paper stock will be the same heavy 
opaque S & SC and the printing will be 
the same high grade as the past 


The rates will not be raised. 
No They will remain the same 

for 1929 on all business in 
before October Ist 





4-color process page $12,000 


2-color process page 





Your choice of colors 











One order, one set of plates required 


For open dates address 


FRED H. RALSTEN CO. 


TRIBUNE TOWER- CHICAGO 
250 Park Avenue -New York City 
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10 NEWS-FACTS — 


Important To All Advertisers 


Concerning — 


. The Auction Bridge Magazine is The 
about to become one of the GREAT Ne, 
advertising mediums. 


. 75,000 copies will go on the news- 
stands November 5. 


. 100 Radio Stations, broadcasting 
the weekly Radio Bridge 
Games, will boost each issue 
four times—a world’s record. 

. A complete and enthusias- 
tic sell-out of each issue 
is expected—a _ world’s 
record. 

. The new size will he 
9x12, with a modern, 
colored cover. 


. It is now an “Applicant Jmagine 100 Radio Stations 


for Membership in the  2osting this Magazine Every 
A. B. C” Week—Four Times for each issue. 


7. It has at present about 10,000 paid subscribers at $3.00 each. 


. New readable features by noted writers and artists are to 
be added to the appealing articles by its celebrated Editors 
WORK and WHITEHEAD—and others. 


. The new magazine gives national advertisers at last a way 
to reach a market of tremendous buying power—The 
30,000,000 Bridge players of the country. 


10. Our new rate card is ready—based on 80,000 circulation— 
and we will gladly give all details in interviews. 


The Auction Bridge Magazine in its new form presents to 
advertisers a specialized, interested audience of people of 
intelligence who entertain frequently and who observe the 
more refined customs of society. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
MAGAZINE 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE GREATEST OF GAMES 


19 W. 44th ST. M. H. 9289 NEW YORK 














A 98-Year-Old Firm Tries Adver- 
tising and Then Sticks to It 


The Reputation of This Mantel Importing and Manufacturing Company 
Rather Than Its Merchandise Is Stressed in Its Advertising 


| URING ninety-seven years of 
continuous business, the Wm. 
H. Jackson Company did little or 
no advertising but became widely 
known for the importation and 
manufacture of mantels, fireplace 
fixtures and garden furniture for 
the home. In its ninety- 
eighth year, the Jackson 
company began to adver- 
tise on a regular schedule 
and, by the time it had 
reached its hundredth an- 
niversary year, had more 
than doubled its previous 
volume of business. 

The story is interesting 
for several reasons, chief 
among which is that the 
company took slow steps 
to build up its advertising 
program and, once having 
found a successful key- 
note, stuck to it. 

According to vice-presi- 
dent Walter E. Woodford, 
Jr., it was realized several 
years ago that the busi- 
ness offered possibilities 
which might well be capi- 
talized. It was the oldest 
house of its kind in Amer- 
ica and practically the 
only one dealing exclu- 
sively in fireplace equip- 


chandise were those building 
homes, about to build or about to 
remodel. He felt that if a few 
consumer magazines reaching this 
type practically exclusively were 
used, the company’s advertising 
might be more profitable. 


OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 


Grorgan Penod Pree $540 for the peu 


w mM.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


eas Di mcmcan fe 
AG 


“sew Voun 





ment and mantels of a 
haracter to sell as high as 
$ 10,000. Its customers 
ere representative of the best 
families socially and financially, 
1 in this group the company was 
mly intrenched. 
In 1925 it was decided to try 
t a small amount of advertising 
) reach the market for Jackson 
rchandise which had been cre- 
d by conditions following the 
r—and a small campaign was 
rted. Apparently results were 
great. From a long experi- 
. Mr. Woodford held the 
ef that prospective customers 
for the company’s distinctive mer- 


MAGAZINES ARE BEING 
OF JACKSON’S REPUTATION AND ITS MERCHANDISE 
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USED TO TELL THE STORY 


campaign was 
begun, on an appropriation that 


Another small 
was very definitely limited, the 
amount being entirely arbitrary 
and not based on any percentage 
of current or expected.sales. Copy 
and illustrations told about and 
showed mantels of many designs 
and periods. Business picked up. 

Then, according to Mr. Wood- 
ford, it was decided after three 
or four months, that anyone will- 
ing to pay thousands of dollars for 
such articles wanted first of all to 
be sure that the house from 
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How 
George Washington 
Would Rub His Eyes! 


When the father of 
our country was a 
vestryman of Christ's 
Church, Alexandria, 
Virginia, little did he 
dream the time would 
come when the Epis- 
copal Church would 
have more communi- 
cants than the entire 
population of the re- 
public in his day. 


Today, just as in 
Washington’s time, a 
large percentage of 
the families of wealth 
and influence are ad- 
herents of the Episco- 
pal Church. 


The. unique position 
which THE CHURCH- 
MAN occupies as a 
successful advertising 
medium is due to this 
fact. 


May we demonstrate 
its possibilities to you? 


THE CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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which they came was the best 
This decision marked the begin- 
ning of a definite advertising 
theme which has since been con 
tinued, with modifications. Start- 
ing in 1926 in page advertisements 
in three or four magazines reach 
ing the interested home builde: 
the Jackson company began t 
stress the reputation of the hous: 
and to put. merchandise second 
An early advertisement will shoy 
how this was done at the start. 
The first Jackson. building was 
shown. Then: 


One Hundred Years Ago This Hous: 
Began to Serve the Prominent Fam 
lies in the Social Register. 

They came in their coaches and car 
riages—the people whose family names 
are woven into the rich tapestry of 
American life—to buy from us beauti 
ful antiques for their homes. Their 
education, training and travel had made 
known to them the rarest treasures i: 
mantels, fireplace accessories and fur 
niture for their gardens. 

From the old world we brought the 
objects for their choice—the mantels 
and fixtures that their exacting but ap 
preciative taste demanded. Then, too, 
the best that America could create 
came to our shop where it could be 
right!y displayed and purchased. 

Years, and the kind of people we 
were fortunate enough to serve, enabled 
us to grow and expand our activities 
Those who bought from us knew that 
in no single instance did we misrepre- 
sent any article. 

Their children came to us. The 
same honored names are still with us. 
And our clientele is still among th¢ 
finest in the country, from afar and 
nearby. 

Nowhere else could you buy many 
of the things we sell. We _ control 
sources of supply at home and abroad 
by virtue of business friendships and 
relationships of one hundred years 
standing. 


A little later the predominant 
stress on the background of the 
house itself was modified and the 
merchandise’s background brought 
out more strongly. With a draw- 
ing of a moated castly, for ex 
ample, was: ‘ 


From the medieval castleg of Old 
England. 

Behind walls three feet weet 
so old they have felt tips 
arrows shot at them—thefe haye isin 
for endless years some of the most 
exquisite mantels, andiroms and other 
fireplace accessories — examples of the 
furniture craftsmen of other days. 

The hand of Time has enriched them 
and added a beauty that no human 
hand could ever impaft. 

For nearly one huhdred years we 
have brought many of these treasures 
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Licked as a financier—but 
enriched for somebody 


A better than average pro- 
ducer, I rose in four years from 
a happy advertising man to a 
miserable president of my own 
manufacturing corporation. De- 
veloped the business from a 
merchandising idea. Made the 
package, label, trade mark. 
Wrote booklets. Peddled the 
product from house to house. 
Then sold it store to store and 
jobber to jobber. Developed 
distribution, laid out prices and 
discounts, trained salesmen. 
When promoted out of my 
sphere into finance and admin- 
istration, the company stumbled. 
Was bought up by stronger 
hands. 


I got an awful licking—but 
kept my sense of humor. Have 
1 valuable experience for the 
man who hires me. Here is 
my training: 


Advertising Agency. Owned 
a smal] Western agency three 
years. Then one year copy 
man and three years account ex- 
ecutive in highest type 4-A 
iencies in New York. Sold 
wency service. Brought in 
usiness ranging from small 
newspaper campaigns to color 
pages Saturday Evening Post. 


Planned campaigns in news- 
papers, trade journals and big- 


gest magazines. Boiled out the 
selling idea. When necessary, 
carried through campaigns from 
idea to plates. Wrote mail or- 


der advertising that not only 
paid—-it reduced hitherto low- 
est sales costs by 42 per cent. 


Selling. Two years bare- 
handed selling house to house, 
retail grocery, drug and jobbing 
trade gives me a first hand 
knowledge of housewife, dealer 
and jobber. Mighty practical! 


40, native, 6 foot, 
American, Christian. College 
man, worked his way. Studi- 
ous, resourceful, a team worker. 
Happily married. Will go 
anywhere. 


Personal. 


Manufacturing. Four years 
in own manufacturing business 
equips me to be a better adver- 
tising represenfative now than 
ever before. Now I can talk 
advertising and merchandising 
to manufacturers in their own 
language. Ask any manufac- 
turer how few solicitors can! 


Can you use a man with this: 
training? Opportunity  dis- 
cussed before pay. No contract 
required. I fit in and produce 
or get out—cheerfully. Address 
in confidence, Producer Box K, 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
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Through working relations 
} with leading artists & writers | 
| of the day, we furnish direct 
mail literature in modern 
} taste —refreshing and capti- 
vating. May we serve you? 


CurRRIER & HARFORD: LtD | 


Seletive Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York +Longacre7856 | 





Progress 
Without 
Apologies 


Sf rancisco 
Chronicle 
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to this country to grace the loveliest 
American homes. 

The war unlocked many doors that 
had been inaccessible before. Our repre 
sentatives, known for years in England 
were thus able to secure pieces that pr< 
viously could hardly be seen. 


The following year, as a resu! 
of increased business which could 
be laid at the door of this con 
sistent advertising effort, morc 
money was appropriated for 
campaign aimed to stress the hur 
dredth anniversary of the com 
pany’s business life. Doubk: 
spreads were used often, along 
with full pages, and emphasis wa 
continued on the reputation of th: 
house with merchandise still som: 
what subordinated to this theme 
A complete new angle was spot 
lighted, however—the customers 
of the house. 

The first of these double-page 
advertisements shows how the 
company used the names of its 
customers to impress its long 
standing and established reputa- 
tion on prospective customers. 
Across the top of both pages was 
the heading: “One Hundred Years 
of Service to the Prominent Fami- 
lies in the Social Register.” The 
left page held a photographic il- 
lustration of a fireplace “in the 
living room of Mr. Wm. H 
Vanderbilt, Fifth Avenue Resi- 
dence. A beautiful antique marble 
mantel taken from a very old 
residence in England. Secured bv 
one of olir representatives abroad.” 

The right page, next to illustra 
tions and text telling of other 
fireplace equipment and how the 
Jackson company secures or manu 
factures it, listed twenty-nine 
“distinguished patrons of _ this 
House.” These were names of 
socially prominent men and wo- 
men and families from many cities 
of the United States, one purpose 
of the display of names being to 
show that customers patronized 
the New York and Chicago 
branches of the house from al! 
sections of the country. 

The following month’s douhle 
spread illustrated a mantel in the 
dining-room of Madame Frances 
Alda and listed thirtv-one differ 
ent names. In the fall. two simi 
lar spreads were used, the firs! 
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howing a third mantel and the 
econd showing the three mantels 
vhich had previously been illus- 
rated, thus summing up, as it 
were, the year’s advertising on 
this theme. In each case, the 
iames of prominent customers 
were used—full permission hav- 
ing been granted. 

As a result of something less 
than three years of advertising 
long these general lines—after 
ninety-seven years of non-adver- 
tising—Mr. Woodford _ reports 
that the company’s retail business 
more than doubled. While it was 
difficult to check actual sales re- 
sulting from specific advertise- 
ments, the number of inquiries 
reaching the company, the fact 
that on occasion a prominent man 
would come into the store with a 
clipped advertisement and the fact 
that no other sales promotion had 
been introduced gave ample proof 
that advertising was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the increased busi- 
ness, 

Because of larger business from 
continuous advertising, the 1928 
appropriation was increased, dou- 
ble pages now being used exclu- 
sively in every issue in one me- 
dium and full pages in four other 
publications. The house itself, in 
current copy, is being gradually 
subordinated to the merchandise, 
but all advertisements continue to 
carry the slogan, “The oldest 
house of its kind in America,” and 
copy continues to touch on the 
theme of long and distinguished 
service. 


Western Advertising Golfers 
Bow to George Hartman 


George Hartman, of the J. L. Sugden 
Advertising Company and winner of 
everal Chicago advertising golf tour- 
iments, turned in low gross score in 
the August tournament of the Western 
\dvertising Golfers’ Association, played 
ff last week at the Illinois Country 
lub, About seventy members teed 
f. H. G. Shuster; of the Chicago 
laily News, turned in low net score. 


Joins. Pennsylvania Select List 


The Connellsville, Pa., Courier has 
ined the Pennsylvania Select List 
nd will be represented in the national 
\vertising field by Fred Kimball, Inc., 
blishers’ representative. 








ROCHESTER 


has received a big share of 
the 325,000 Germans, Aus- 
trians and Swiss who have 
come to the U. S. since 1923. 
of ¢ - i i 
80% svete ont 
The present annual immi- 
gration from Germany is 
now TWICE as much as 
that of the 20 years previous 
to 1914. 


Daily 
Abendpost 


Rochester, N. Y. 




















I can handle 
one more good 
ublication in 


Ohio-Michigan 


For past six years 
have been covering 
Ohio-Michigan as 
publishers’ repre- 
sentative, head- 
quarters Cleveland. 
Agency and adver- 
tiser contacts in all 
fields well estab- 
lished. Have room 
on my list for one 
more good publica- 
tion. References 
from present pub- 
lishers or agencies 
gladly furnished. 
Address “X,” Box 
85, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mr.Sales Manager 
A $25,000 
Per Year 
Opportunity 


We recently introduced a 
unique patented advertising 
display and service—for local 
dealers, banks, and national 
advertisers—which a prelimi- 
nary survey and test indicated 
had a real market of wide 
scope. 

However, two Sales Man- 
agers have failed to develop 
the requisite sales organization 
—not because of any weakness 
in the product—but, as ad- 
mitted by both, due to their 
own limitations. 

If you—are qualified to suc- 
ceed where others have failed. 

If you—can point to a suc- 
cessful record of achievement 
in the development of a na- 
tional sales organization—pre- 
ferably from scratch, in the 
marketing of a difficult spe- 


| cialty or intangible. 


If you—can demonstrate that 
you have done this in your last 
or present position and in your 
previous connection—and can 
quote facts and figures in sup- 
port of your achievements. 

We can promise you a most 
desirable connection, paying a 
substantial salary, with over- 
writings that should net you 
an income well up in the five 
figure mark. 

If you can qualify—write to 
us, describing your experience 
in complete chronological de- 
tail, naming the products you 
have worked on and the com- 
panies you have worked for. 
“A,” Box 88, PrRInTERS’ INK. 
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Portable Typewriter Co-opera- 
tive Campaign Planned 


The Remington Typewriter Company, 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
L. C. Smith & Corona ypewriters, 
Inc., and the Underwood Typewriter 
Company have formed an Educational 
Bureau to conduct a campaign of ad 
vertising on the advantages of portable 
typewriters in the education of children 
in the home. This co-operative cam- 
paign will deal exclusively with this 
one educational idea, and the adver 
tising will be entirely distinct fron 
the individual advertising campaigns of 
the several companies. 

The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to prepare and place this spe 
cial co-operative portable typewriter ad 
vertising. The organization is to be 
known as the Educational Bureau of 
Portable Typewriter Manufacturers 
The advantages of the portable type 
writer as a help in primary education 
will be stressed. 


Thank You, Mr. Huntsman 


R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 
New York, Avec. 13, 1928 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I enclose o. k. for double-page ad 
vertisement of Bronx Home News for 
August 30 issue. 

I see by the papers that Printers 
Ink is now “fair, fat and forty,” which 
reminds me that I have been writing 
advertisements for “P. I.” for. over 
thirty years; and furthermore, I know 
that I received full value for ever) 
dollar spent in Printers’ INK, poor 
as I know some of the “copy” was. 

Sincerely, 
F. R. Huntsman. 


Jewelry Account to Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 
J. R. Wood & Sons, New York, hav: 
appointed Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc.. 


New York advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of their gems, jewelry 


and Omega watches. Magazines, busi 
ness papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


J. A. Kennedy with 
Jensen Radio 


James A. Kennedy has been appointed 
Eastern sales representative of th: 
Jensen Radio Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, and Oakland, Calif., manufac- 
turer of Jensen Dynamic speakers. H 
headquarters will be at New York. 


Vera MacLean Starts Own 
Business 


Vera MacLean, formerly with Th: 
Erickson Company, Inc., and Machine 
both of New York, has started an ad 
vertising business at that city under h: 
own name. 
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Boost 
Local Business—Not the 
Town 


RETAIL FurNItuRE SELLING, INc. 
CHIcAGo 

tor of Printers’ Ink: 

[he letter about which we talked 

» you over the telephone today reads 

follows: 

‘Can you advise us who would be 
the best parties to get in touch with 
for an advertising campaign put on by 
a Commercial Club? Not a ‘Trade at 
Home’ campaign, but more of a cam- 
paign to advertise our town to a large 
trade territory. 

‘Mandan (North Dakota) is situated 
so as to have a rather large trade terri- 
tory. It is a division on the main line 
f N. P. R. R. with two branch lines 

of it. Each branch is about 150 
miles to end of track and no cross rail- 
roads or other lines. 

“There is a great deal of mail-order 
house merchandise shipped on_ these 
branches. We have a_ population of 
6,000 and stores well able to offer qual- 
ity and price and also large stocks to 
choose from. Our furniture stock in- 
voices about $30,888.00.” 

We shall greatly appreciate any in- 
formation which you can give us re 
garding the above, and we shall be 
glad to be of service to you when the 
opportunity arises. 

Thank you! 

Retain Furniture Serine, Inc. 


REPRESENTATIVE of 
4 Retail Furniture Selling tele- 
phoned us about the case outlined 
in the above quoted letter and ex- 
pressed some uncertainty as to just 
what to recommend in the way of 
a commercial club town boosting 
proposition. 

“We don’t just seem to re- 
member any campaign that would 
fit the man’s requirements,” the 
epresentative said. 

We couldn’t either and now, after 
reading the letter, we feel more 

mvinced than ever that this re- 
uler, whose name we do not know, 

going at a very important ad- 
ertising job wrong end to. 

We have no quarrel with the 
nany excellent commercial clubs of 
he country and their commendable 

ts to draw favorable attention 

their various communities. We 
e described such campaigns in 
NTERS’ INK and have commented 
them favorably more than once. 

advertising a town is one 

Bi selling merchandise is quite 

1other. 











WANTED 


An Agency Man 


To Take 
Complete Charge 
Of an Agency 


Who can write at- 
tractive copy and 
assume control of 
campaigns ranging 
from $5,000to 
$1,000,000. 


Who knows space 
buying and produc- 
tion details. 


Who can act as a 
diplomatic and per- 
suasive contact 
man. 


Who has contacts 
with one or two 
worthwhile 
accounts that he 
can develop. 


Whose past record 
is clean and whose 
character is impec- 
cable. 


We have a real op- 
portunity for such a 
man. Write fully. Your 
answers will be kept 
in strict confidence. 


Address “ G,” Box 232, 


c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted 
If You area 
Writer of 


NEWSSTAND 
PROMOTION 


This may be the 
chance you want 


W.. need a 


young man _ with practical 
ideas and writing ability to 
edit a House Organ for a 
magazine distributing trade— 
both wholesale and retail. He 
will work for an outstanding 
group of magazines. He should 
also know how to do effective 
writing along general promo- 
tion lines. Don’t reply unless 
you have done similar work 
and have a background of 
magazine newsstand experi- 
ence. “Z,” Box 87, Printers’ Ink. 

















Opportunity 
to share in 
ownership 
of agency 


To progressive account executives 
and assistants who have a desire to 
become part owners of an advertis- 
ing agency—men who have thought 
of starting their own agencies and 
men who cannot ever hope to secure 
an interest in the agency with which 
they are connected at present. 


Here is an opportunity that re- 
quires only —s qualifications— 
part ownership can be secured 
when and if desired from surplus 
earnings. 


idly growing organization es- 
tabhehed and owned by young man 
widely known in advertising busi- 
ness. Highest references. 


**B,”’ Box 89, Printers’ Ink 


All communications treated confi- 
dentially. Our organization is aware 
of this advertisement. 
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It seems to us that in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the retailer's 
letter is to be found the material 
for just the kind of advertising he 
and his brother dealers ought to 
do. “We have... stores well able 
to offer quality and price and also 
large stocks to choose from,” he 
says. If the stores are doing what 
he says they are able to do, then 
they have plenty of advertising ma- 
terial right in that fact. 

hen a group of stores can and 
does offer quality, service and price 
they have an argument which the 
biggest mail-order houses of the 
country cannot answer. And the 
thing to do in such a case is to 
spread the glad news throughout 
the contiguous trade territory—go 
out into the highways and hedges, 
as it were, and bring the people 
in. They will not have to be 
forced, either. Anybody who has 
access to a good retail store with- 
in a reasonable distance which can 
cater to him in the respects men- 
tioned is not going to bother around 
with a mail-order catalog. 

Advertising the town in a gen- 
eral way is not going to acquaint 
people with this great merchandis- 
ing message. Tell the story of the 
stores and the interests of the 
town will be advanced automati- 
cally. 

The retailers in this community 
of 6,000 may talk about their town 
until doomsday without getting 
very far in their fight on mail 
order competition. It is human 
nature to speak well of one’s town, 
especially if one is conducting a 
retail business in it. This fact is 
universally known and is discounted 
in just about the same degree. 
Simply because retailers think well 
of their town and spread abroad 
the news of what a great place it 
is, is not going to bring people 
there in any numbers. But let 
them talk specific merchandise, 
price and service and the condi- 
tion will be just the opposite. 

People as a whole are utterly 
hard boiled and absolutely without 
sentiment when it comes to buying 
merchandise. They buy from mail- 
order houses because they think 
they can save money—as they prob- 
ably can in many cases. The plea 
for town loyalty does not appeal 
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to any great extent even to the 
citizens of the community. And 
when a similar . presentation is 
made to people in a trading area 
as a whole it falls even flatter. 
However, when the stores in a 
community have something definite 
nd tangible to offer in the way 

f merchandise and prices, all they 
ave to do is say so. 

While we are about it we are 
going to make bold to offer a sug- 
gestion to small town newspapers. 
Some of them are doing a very 
fine job in the way of helping 
dealers merchandise their goods 
properly. Others are aiding and 
abetting the “boost the town” 
heresy, part of which is the perpe- 
tration of more or less abusive 
propaganda against mail-order 
houses and nearby city stores, in- 
cluding the chains. If the latter 
class of newspapers would devote 
all this energy to teaching individ- 
ual retailers to advertise properly 
and worry less about advertising 
the town as a whole they would 
find the prosperity of all concerned 
would be greatly increased —[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Guy C. Brown Elected Direc- 
tor of Detroit Bank 


Guy C. Brown, vice-president and 
secretary of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, has been elected to the directorate 
: the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
detroit. 


Joins Hilo, 


Hawaii, ‘“Tribune- 
Herald” 


William E. Rose, formerly advertis- 

ing manager of the Riverside, Calif., 
Enterprise, has been appointed national 
lvertising manager of the Hilo, Ha- 
iii, Tribune-Herald. 


William W. Cotant Joins 
Lyon & Healy 


William W. Cotant, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the La Salle Engrav- 

g Company, Chicago, has joined Lyon 
& Healy, Inc., Chicago, as assistant ad- 
vertising manager. 


‘National Engineer” Appoints 
Burdette Phillips 


‘he National Engineer, Chicago, has 
appointed Burdette Phillips as its ( leve- 
land representative. He will cover the 
Cleveland territory, which includes 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Detroit. 


PRINTERS’ 
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BIG CALIBRE 
PUBLISHING AND 
ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Wanted Immediately 


for the Pacific Coast territory. This 
is opportunity in a thousand for 
right man, who will receive sub- 
stantial salary with part interest 
in most successful publishing enter- 
prise of its kind in the Western field, 
if capital investment is desired. 

He should (1) be under 40, but 
of seasoned, highly succe ssful ex- 
perience in general executive and 
sales capacity, with unimpeachable 
evidence as to past record and con- 
nections; (2) able to meet on equal 
terms and negotiate with heads of 
large corporate interests and direct 
salesmen and branch managers. All- 
around publishing experience, espe- 
cially in industrial fields, desirable. 

Write fully and at once, giving 
age, married or single, salary ex- 
pected, all other important particu- 
lars. If letter warrants, interview 
will be arranged by wire. Address 
“C,” Box 230, care Printers’ Ink. 























ADVERTISING AGENCY 
WANTS 


NEW YORK MANAGER 


A well known advertising 
agency in the Middle West 
will open a New York office 
in the near future. 

Somewhere there is a man 
who knows New York City 
and the East—who in addi- 
tion to work which he may 
already have would like to 
assume the position of New 
York Manager and work with 
the principals in looking after 
certain Eastern accounts 
which we are now taking on. 
_ If interested, write fully. 
Correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Give age, nation- 
ality, outline of advertising 
experience, and present con- 
tacts. 


Address “E,” Box 231, Printers’ Ink. 
SooEoEoEyEEeeeeee 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx Pusxrisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Maptson Avenue, New York 

City. TeterHone: AsHLAND 6500. President 
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You Are Marco Morrow, 


assistant publish- 
Quite Right, er of the Capper 


Mr. Morrow Publications, tells 
us that he thoroughly indorses an 
article headed “Back to Funda- 
mentals,” which appeared in the 
December 22, 1927, issue of 
Printers’ Ink. The article took 
the stand that, after all, there is 
little new in advertising and that 
success comes from the applica- 
tion of tried and true principles 
that have made good over a period 
of years. He says that our re- 
marks have given him courage to 
enunciate another fundamental of 
sound merchandising which he 
thinks is not having the attention 
today that it deserves. 

This is nothing more or less 
than the old time principle—“It 
pays to advertise!” 

Upon this axiom was built the 
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successful advertising campaigns o{ 
the pioneers. But, to the moder: 
mind, it seems to be more ‘or les: 
heresy. Mr. Morrow fears that 
this good old orthodox doctrine— 
or dogma if you want to call it 
that—is now almost lost in th 
maze of merchandising, mark« 
analysis, research, dealer co-opera 
tion or what have you? Adve: 
tising, he thinks, seems to be mor 
or less an incident in the mind 
of some people and rather an an 
noying one at that. 

Of course, Mr. Morrow does 
not mean to infer, or even insin- 
uate, that advertising should not 
be approached in a scientific spirit 
and that expenditures should not 
be based upon a careful study oi 
facts. But we are inclined to sym- 
pathize somewhat with his view 
that if a considerable part of the 
money now being invested in 
wasteful operations could be de- 
voted to placing good copy in good 
mediums there would be fewer 
headstones in the advertising ceme- 
teries. 

“IT may be wrong,” he tells us, 
“but I am old-fashioned enough 
still to have a strong faith in ad- 
vertising. I still believe that it 
pays to advertise. I believe that 
if you will tell people what you 
have to sell and point out its merits 
forcefully enough and frequently 
enough you will sell your product.” 

You need not be at all apolo- 
getic in taking such a stand, Mr. 
Morrow. In your vigorous Kan- 
sas vocabulary you are talking 
good sense. More sturdy and 
abiding faith in advertising is 
needed these days. 


The president of 
Rating a retail distribut 


Competition j¢ organization 
for a nationally known and adver- 
tised household product was asked 
how his company had won th: 
annual sales contest for several 
years in succession. Though his 
establishment is situated neither 
in a thickly populated nor rich 
territory, it has managed year 
after year to dispose of more 
units than any other outlet. 

His answer to all inquirers con 
tains two fundamental ideas 
which he applies to local pros- 
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pects. They are, first, a complete 
and comprehensive analysis of the 
product itself, its advantages, its 
service and simple convincing an- 
swers to the questions a prospect 

likely to ask, in the form of 
graphic charts bound in booklet 
form. And second, a rating of the 
product and business of competi- 
tive brands in which an equally 
exhaustive method of gathering 
facts is employed. The first 
method is an obvious one but the 
second, according to this man, is 
too often overlooked. 

“There is too often a tendency,” 
he says, “for a salesman to be- 
come so obsessed with the thought 
that he must forget about his 
competitors, that he follows in- 
structions too literally. The sales 
manager tells him the outfit he is 
selling is the best in the business, 
that if he will emphasize its sell- 
ing points and refuse to be drawn 
into a competitive talk, he will 
make more sales. This type of 
reasoning I consider a mistake.” 

He points out that consumers 
have a natural and _ legitimate 
curiosity concerning the whole 
field when making a considerable 
investment. Competition, he be- 
lieves, should neither be ignored 
nor savagely attacked. 

“The facts should be presented,” 
he says, “without prejudice or 
bias. We discuss the facts about 
our competitors’ prices, methods 
and products in our open sales 
meetings and rate each competitor 
separately after all the facts have 
been considered. This action is 
taken not to encourage our men 
to drag in a discussion of compet- 
ing products nor to knock them, 
but it puts a premium upon the 

al value of our own product 
through unbiased comparison and 
also gives each man sufficient am- 
munition to combat exaggerated 
statements, wild claims or any 
ther type of deliberate misrep- 
resentation.” 

When a man who has per- 
formed an outstanding selling job 
suggests a careful and unbiased 
rating of competition instead of 
forgetting or attacking it, his 
V 


riews are entitled to careful con- 
ideration. 
Che prospective purchaser does 
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want a complete picture when he 
is asked to invest a large sum of 
money in a product. A fair, un- 
prejudiced statement concerning 
competitive products often serves 
to win the prospect’s confidence 
as well as to present him the com- 
plete picture he wants and will 
usually manage to secure in any 
case. 


Fighting Is | 1» addressing a 
joint meeting of 


Not Enough the St. Louis Ad- 
in This Case vertising Club 
and the Sales Managers’ Bureau 
of that city, A. A. Kuehne, head 
of the American Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, called on wholesalers and 
manufacturers to wage a vigorous 
fight against what he terms the 
“chain-store menace.” He called 
on them to help influence cham- 
bers of commerce to “issue pam- 
phlets arousing public sentiment 
against chain stores.’ 

While thoroughly sympathizing 
with Mr. Kuehne’s commendable 
desire to upbuild the independent 
retailer, we cannot help remark- 
ing that it is going to take much 
more than agitating to pull the 
latter through. Also, attempts to 
“arouse public sentiment” against 
chain stores will inevitably help 
rather than harm them. 

Mr. Kuehne asserts that within 
the next ten years fully 50 per 
cent of independent dealers now 
operating will be out of busi- 
ness because they cannot adjust 
themselves to chain-store compe- 
tition. Undoubtedly many retailers 
will pass out during the coming 
decade and their passing is going 
to be a benefit rather than some- 
thing to get sentimental about. 
And if anybody tries to block this 
development through waging a 
fight of the kind advocated by Mr. 
Kuehne he is going to be whipped 
before he starts. 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that the day of spell-bind- 
ing political methods, applied for 
the ostensible good of business, is 
gone. Economic merchandising is 
rapidly supplanting that sort of 
thing and is going to prevail. 
The hope of salvation of indepen- 
dent merchants is to line up 
with the modern economic de- 
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velopment. If they cannot or will 
not do this, they will have to go 
their way unwept and unsung. 

Arousing public _ sentiment 
against chain stores is a lively 
thing to talk about and is rather 
interesting in theory. It won't 
work, though, because people do 
not use sentiment when it comes 
to making their dollars purchase 
as nearly as possible a full hun- 
dred cents’ worth. 

Merchandising is the only means 
through which anybody has a 
right to expect to survive in this 
continuous struggle for commer- 
cial existence. 


There are oo 
cations, here an 

Grading there, that indi- 

Bureaus? viduals who hope 
to make some easy money, and 
other individuals who honestly be- 
lieve that it is their mission in life 
to protect the public, will soon be 
making ambitious attempts to 


Why 


classify the quality of manufac- 
tured products—especially of ad- 


vertised products. 

These various protectors of the 
public received their inspirations 
from a book called “Your Money’s 
Worth” that appeared a year or 
so ago. The idea, however, let it 
be said in passing, was by no means 
original with that book. 

It is not to be denied that, at 
first glance, this idea of grading 
products for the sake of protect- 
ing the public has a certain appeal. 
It falls down, however, and falls 
down hard on analysis. 

Proponents of the quality grad- 
ing idea make the claim that pres- 
ent day advertising, because it con- 
fuses the public as to quality, 
makes it necessary that the public 
be protected by some arbitrary 
system of quality designation. 
They prove their case, to their 
own satisfaction, by citing certain 
advertised products as products 
that advertising foists on the pub- 
lic without regard to quality at a 
price far beyond their real value. 
They neglect entirely, however, to 
mention the infinitely greater num- 
ber of products whose quality and 
value cannot be open to question. 

In the success of the products 
they fail to mention there’s a rea- 
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son why the various schemes for 
grading products which various 
money-making promoters and hon 
est reformers are now busily 
working out, will fail. Continue: 
advertising automatically estab 
lishes a quality grade. Advertising 
is a grading bureau that offers rea 
rewards for improved quality and 
better value. 

In any movement of any kind 
that seeks to set standards for 
mixed group, it becomes necessar) 
if the movement is to be wid 
spread and fairly inclusive, to s« 
a standard to which the majorit 
can measure up. Inevitably that 
condition makes for a_ standar 
that is low. 

Consider that particular stat: 
ment in the light of a specific cas: 
of grading—the Federal Pure 
Food and Drug Act. Here we hav: 
standards set by law. It is no diffi 
cult matter for any food or d-ug 
manufacturer to comply with the 
standards set by that law. Such 
standards represent minimum re 
quirements. 

If all the food and drug manu- 
facturers of this country were 
satisfied with a quality of products 
that simply complied with the re- 
quirements of that law, we would 
have no Squibb in the drug field 
or Heinz in the food products field 

Those two manufacturers, and 
others that we could name, have 
set their grades far above what 
the law requires and have success- 
fully let advertising establish that 
grade with the public. 

Within the next few months a 
number of manufacturers will be 
solicited for funds for the creation 
and maintenance of one or more 
of these projected grading bureaus 
that are going to protect the public. 
To any manufacturer who feels 
like parting with some of his cash 
after listening to a solicitation on 
this subject of protecting the pu! 
lic, we would make this sugges 
tion: If you are proud of th¢ 
quality of your product and want 
to spend money to protect the pul 
lic, then buy some more adverti: 
ing for your product. In that wa) 
you will be helping to protect a 
inc-eased part of the public by 
making a new part of it acquainte:| 
with the quality of your product. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL’’ 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMETIMES a manufacturer or 

retailer goes to a whole lot of 
trouble to make good on a com- 
plaint, exchange of goods or in 
giving extra service. Out of the 
hundreds of letters of complaint 
received, all of which are handled 
to the best ability of the concern 
receiving them, 


your reaction to the following condition 

We are using these business reply 
cards and envelopes in our work. We 
find, however, that in spite of the fact 
that on the face of the card it plainly 
states “No postage stamp necessary if 
mailed before, etc.” a great many of 
those who receive the cards from us 
put on postage stamps. Sometimes they 
put on only a one-cent stamp, again 
they put on a two- 
cent stamp, 





less than 5 per 


trouble to say 
“thank you.” The 
Schoolmaster 
hopes that some 
day one such 
manufacturer or 
retailer may have 
occasion to per- 
form some small 
service for John 
Gibson Bliss, car- 
toonist of Boston. 
Several times 
in the past when 
he has inquired 
for articles on 
certain subjects |§ 
which have ap- | 
peared in PriInt- 
ERs’ INK and has 
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John Gibson Bliss . } 

incbecintadinaied many times tiiree 

cent ever take the —— 
= Now I will admit 


cents in postage 


Ctaguel 9 *§| that it should be 
perfectly clear that 

postage will be paid 
by this organization 
and that it is not 
necessary for the 
one receiving the 
card to stamp it; 
nevertheless, it is 
our experience that 
quite a _ percentage 
of them do _ not 
seem to understand 
what they are to do. 
It occurs to me 
that this mistake 
may be caused by 
the fact that the 
inscription ‘3 cents 
—POSTAGE WILL 
BE PAID BY—3 
cents” has the last 
“3 cents” as a part 
of it. It seems to 
me that if this last 








received them, he 

has sent friendly, unusual letters 
of thanks. One of them is re- 
produced herewith. Such friendly 
letters are a joy to discover in the 
day’s mail, and on behalf of 
Printers’ INK the Schoolmaster 
herewith thanks Mr. Bliss for his 
letter of thanks. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has received 
a letter from the Babson Statisti- 
cal Organization which should in- 
terest every direct-mail advertiser 
who has used, or is thinking of 
using, the C. O. D. reply postage 
plan recently adopted by the Post 
Office. The letter follows: 


Baspson’s STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
INCORPORATED 

Wettestey Hits, Mass., Aue. 15, 1928 

Dear Schoolmaster: 

As you and your magazine have been 
instrumental in getting the Post Office 
Department to give us the new business 
reply card and envelope I would like 


“3 cents” could be 
left off and perhaps the other “3 cents” 
arranged somewhat differently than it 
is now arranged, that this difficulty 
could be overcome. 

Now I do not know that it is possi- 
ble to get the Post Office Department 
to do this or do I know whether other 
users of this form are having the same 
difficulty that we are having. Our 
prospects who receive the cards from 
us are very high class prospects and 
if they make this mistake it appears to 
me that a great many others are having 
the same difficulty. Of course, in time 
the public may become educated and 
the mistake thereby will fade away. In 
the meantime, however, it is not s0 
good. 

Harry L. Gruss 


The Schoolmaster has written 
to the Post Office at Washington 
and it may be that the officials 
there will work out some way of 
making it even more clear than it 
is at present that these business 
reply cards and envelopes do not 
require postage. However, he 1s 
of the opinion that any improve- 
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‘CHURCHILLHALL 





€ PAST the squareof cool green trees that shade 
the Brooklyn Naval Hospital and on to 
where the modernist shapes of Brooklyn’s new 
skyline cut the horizon, sweeps the outlook from 
the factory of our client H. Jacob & Sons, Inc. 
As one of the largest makers of popular-priced 
stitched-down shoes and house slippers, this 
company’s outlook on business sweeps an almost 
unending horizon of business prospects, with 
wearers of their products running 
into many millions. 


Se we me 


H. B. LE QUATTE, President 


3O UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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ments in this direction will not 
help greatly. There is one great 
factor with which this new Post 
Office practice must contend and 
that is a habit formed after many 
years of doing a certain thing in a 
certain way. It is this habit which 
must be changed and even though 
the inscription in the square where 
the stamp is usually placed is 
made so clear that nobody who 
reads could possibly misunderstand 
it, there would still be a great 
many people who would place 
stamps on these C. O. D. reply 
cards and envelopes. Habits are 
not altered overnight and a gen- 
eration which for years has had 
drilled into it the fact that an 
envelope or a postcard must bear 
a stamp is not very easily going 
to adjust itself to the new pro- 
cedure. 

There is still another point that 
warrants consideration. Organ- 
izations such as Babson’s receive 
most of their C. O. D. reply cards 
and envelopes from individuals 
connected with business houses. 
In most business organizations, it 
is customary to send all outgoing 
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mail to the mailing department. 
Here the envelopes and cards are 
stacked up and stamped as rapidly 
as possible—usually more rapidly 
than neatness demands because 
most of the mail comes through 
just before closing time. The 
boys who attach the stamps ordi 
narily make such a mechanical job 
of the work that an inscription on 
a C. O. D. reply card or envelon 
would hardly be likely to gair 
their attention. In other words, i! 
unnecessary wastage of postage i 
to be remedied, it would seem tha 
special instructions will have to be 
issued by all business organiza 
tions to their mailing departments 
. 7 * 


The following incident brought 
recently to the Schoolmaster’s at 
tention shows how some manufac 
turers can justify almost any pol 
icy to themselves. The scene was 
in a warehouse of a big chain of 
stores. The head of the chain was 
showing a product he had just de- 
cided to add to his stock. 

“See that pile of pork and 
beans?” he said. 
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Wante 


women who have “second vision 


Contact with 250 men and 


” 


Those whom I seek are now in some kind of sales, 
advertising, publishing, printing, research, corre- 
spondence, reporting or other writing work. They 
have had their feet in real business undertakings 


long enough to be serious—to be 


hard workers rather than mere 


“willers” 
“wishers.” 


and 


During the past two years I have enjoyed aiding a good-sized group 


of these “business climbers.” 


I have seen many of them take up new 


and more creative work at substantially increased pay. 


My Coaching Service in Advertising, 
Selling and Business Writing, given by 
mail and calling only for the subscriber’s 
spare hours, is a broad combination 
course that reflects more than 25 years 
of experience in advertising, sales plan- 


ning, writing and teaching. I use text 
s of college standard, poamtent 
lectures and other helps. Many 
teresting exhibits and discussions. Prac . 
tical test work on major topics. Friendly 
but close editorial service. 
Prospectus free. Use coupon if you 
prefer, but I would much rather have 
a letter about your needs and aims. 


S. Roland Hall 
Box 617 Easton, Pa. 


Member: American Association of Ad 
vertising Agencies and Authors’ Leag ue 
of America 


(P.I.—Aug., 1928) Lemmas eet 
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Your Display Problems 
Are OURS 


It matters not if you need a metal sign or display 
stand, if you have used them before, or not; or what 
not—except that, your problem is ours. 


Canada Dry had a problem which they turned over 
to Grammes to solve—and we did so, successfully. 


Certainly our designers and merchandising staff can 
give you a helpful suggestion—there will be no obliga- 


tion. 


Allentown, Pa. 
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Available about September 10-15 | 


ADVERTISING-SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


With Unusual Experience 


The Advertising Manager of a sound 
Chicago corporation, whose fifteen years’ 
advertising-sales experience ranges from 
salesman, copy writer, account executive 
and advertising manager, seeks more fer- 
tile field for his training and ability. 

A broad-visioned merchandiser thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of adver- 
tising promotion—direct mail and pubii- 
cations—advertising management, agency 
practice and operation, problems of mer- 
chandising, distribution and research. 

Sound judgment, straight thinking, 
imagination and ability to handle men 
are some of his attributes. His copy is 
based on stimulating sales rather than in 
creating flashy rhetorical quips. Present 
employers think enough of his ability 
to have placed him on their Executive 
Board. 

The manufacturer or agency having 
a real he-man job to fill will find this 
man a real factor in its sales expan- 
sion. Age 39, married; Gentile. Pres- 
ent salary, $4,000. 


Address “Burns,” 2306 N. Lawndale 


Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

















Net paid circulation— 


now 


22,865 


Advertising Rates: 
Page, $135; half page, 
$67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, 
minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum or- 
der, $3.75. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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The visitor looked, and saw 
piled up a large quantity of a 
brand of canned beans not so well 
known as some of their competi- 
tors. 

“The manufacturer of those 
beans came to me a while ago,” 
continued the chain-store magnate, 
“and put up a proposition | 
couldn’t very well refuse. I told 
him that we now carried thre 
brands of advertised beans which 
were doing well, that people 
wouldn’t eat any more beans, that 
if we did sell his beans we would 
merely be taking some customers 
away from the spaghetti and other 
products in the store. But he in- 
sisted. 

“He had a lot of figures on a 
pad and showed me how, according 
to his calculations, it cost him $3.49 
to open a new account. Every 
time one of his salesmen spent the 
carfare and the time to sell one 
store it cost that much. We have 
600 stores. He multiplied the 
number of our stores by $3.49 and 
got a figure of $2,094 which it 
would have cost him to. put his 
product into 600 retail stores. 
Then, he came to me with the 
startling offer of 3,000 cases of 
free goods. There were twenty- 
four cans of his beans in every 
case. That makes 72,000 cans of 
baked beans he offered me _ for 
nothing. Counting in all his over- 
head and expenses he was making 
a net profit, he said, of only two 
and three-quarter cents a can. 
For the 72,000 cans that would 
represent a loss, if he gave the 
goods to me, of $1,980. He then 
subtracted the $1,980 from the 
$2,094 which it would have cost 
him to open the 600 new accounts 
and according to his figures, came 
out $114 to the good. Of course, 
there is a catch in these figures, 
as is easily seen. 

“But I took the free goods.” 

The visitor asked the chain-store 
man whether he intended to tell 
the other manufacturers of canned 
beans of this man’s offer. The 
reply indicated that he most’ cer- 
tainly was, and was going to sug- 
gest some sort of a free deal to 
make up for the 3,000 cases of 
free goods the new manufacturer 
had given him. 
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2 Openings 


[1] For an able 


writer of advertising 








The position is important 
enough to interest the best 
men in the field. 


\\ 


[2] A seasoned 
account executive 


Experience in merchandise 
sold through men’s wear 
stores would be particularly 
desirable—though not abso- 
lutely essential. 


\\ 


The positions are with a 
Four A Agency 


Address “ D,” Box 79, Printers’ Ink 
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$50. a Month 


Will be the total cost of send- 
ing a first-class house organ 
to 250 selected customers and 
prospects. 


Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














An Executive Circulation 


109,400 Busi and Professi 1 
Men throughout the United States 
and Canada read 

THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
Direct your message through these 
advertising columns 
Facts and Figures gladly furnished 
on request. 


Kiwanis Magazine 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 

















The Business Journal of Golf 
Golfdom Buyers’ Bulletins furnish our 
advert'sers with hundreds of leads 
every month—and somebody sells them. 








236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 











Do you need 
A TRIPLE THREAT MAN 
Advertising - Selling - Sales Promotion 
Analytical, creative, resource- 
ful, practical, good personality 
lead and direct men, good 
record, references, college, 34, 


married. 
Address “Y,” Box 86, P. I. 
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The Schoolmaster knows that 
the free goods and special discount 
idea is going strong right no\ 
He supposes that many manufa 
turers think they have to do it bh 
cause their competitors do. Bu 
this seems like carrying the idea 
to a ridiculous conclusion. H 
confidently expects that the next 
time he goes into that particul:: 
chain store to buy a can of beans 
he will be given free a set 
silver spoons, a safety razor, a 
near-silk umbrella or some othe: 
product which he doesn’t need or 
want. And the Schoolmaster 
wishes to state that although the 
product wasn’t beans and the fig 
ures were slightly different, the 


} 
he 
. 


incident happened exactly as 
has recounted it. 
* * 


* 


“Man is a noble animal,” com 
mented Sir Thomas Browne back 
in the seventeenth century in his 
“Dedication to Urn-Burial.” The 
Schoolmaster, writing in this mod- 
ern day, is willing to go Sir 
Thomas one better and maintain 
that man is also a “sacrificing” 
beast. There seems to be an in- 
nate craving in his physiological 
make-up to deny himself some, at 
least, of the ingenious contraptions 
and regalia that modern civilization 
has provided for his bedecking. 

First it was his garters. With a 
careless nonchalance, many a man 
just forgot that if he “wore gar- 
ters around his neck, he’d change 
them more often” and deliberately 
let his socks go hang. 

So alarming did this sacrifice of 
sock supporters become that the 
manufacturers of Paris garters 
hastened to point out by adver 
tising that many a man has failed 
to win a fair maiden because of 
such a sloppy habit. 

The campaign evidently has 
succeeded, for a new urge to sac- 
rifice has come upon us, This 
time it is our hats that are to get 
the gate. It is no uncommon sight 
to see an account executive com- 
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mute, “sombrero-less,” so to speak, 
from Westchester or a dashing 
young copy writer strolling into 
his agency with a wind blown 
wave acquired on the Cortlandt 
Street ferry. 

And what business is all this 
of the Schoolmaster’s? Probably 
none. But what do hat manufac- 
turers say to this wicked practice 
of going sans chapeaux? Surely 
they can say something and, by 
the way, why not by advertising? 


Toys vs. Scale Models in Ad- 
vertising Photography 
Ecotr Scate Mopes 

Puirapetpuia, AuG. 16, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has been called to cer- 
tain erroneous statements in an article 
entitled “Making Picture Patterns of 
the Commonplace” in your issue of 
July 19. The items referred to are 
in the paragraphs concerning the na- 
tional full-page advertising of Morris 
& Company, Chicago packers. 

Your correspondent describes how a 
railroad map was placed on the floor to 
be photographed from above, and how 
“from a toy store, dozens of miniature 
toy freight cars were procured.” There 
were only a dozen cars utilized in the 
photograph. 

hese cars are unobtainable from any 
toy company in existence, as no toy 
freight car on the market is an accu- 
rate reproduction of American freight 
rolling stock. The cars utilized in the 
photograph were scale models of Mor- 
ris & Company’s refrigerator cars, man- 
ufactured by our concern, one-niaety- 
sixth full size. We also manufactured 
a dozen model warehouses used in a 
later advertisement by that account. 

Your correspondent remarks that “‘in- 
cidentally, they now make these little 
cars perfect as to the finest detail.” We 
appreciate his recognition of this, but 
in regard to toy products it is mis-ap- 
plied. This letter is written in hope 
that it may save any commercial pho- 
tographer desirous of emulating this 
method from an embarassing failure. 
Toy cars cast incorrect shadows, and, 
when photographed, always have a dis- 
tinctive “toy” appearance. Models, 
properly made, do not. 

Pavut Howtett Ecotr. 


Newspaper Campaign on Bass- 
Heuter Paints Planned 


Plans for a newspaper advertising 
ampaign on Bass-Heuter paints were 
itlined at a recent conference held at 
Seattle of representatives from four 
States of the Bass-Heuter Paint Com- 
any, Inc., San Francisco. A. E. 
awrence, advertising manager, de- 
cribed the campaign, which will be 
rected by the Honig-Cooper Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. 
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An Opportunity For A 


Merchandising Man 


AS BUYER-MANAGER 
FOR SEVERAL STORES— 


A nationally-known concern of- 
fers an exceptional opportunity 
for a capable man experienced 
in retail merchandising. 


The man selected will be given 
charge of one or more units 
and his responsibilities will be 
increased as his ability is 
demonstrated. 


Starting at an adequate salary, 
he will share in the profits of 
his operations. 


Proven buying, merchandising 
and managerial ability are es- 
sential. hain or department 
store as well as drug store ex- 
perience would be valuable. 


A letter indicating possession 
of the required ability and ex- 
perience will result in an early 
interview. All correspondence 
will be treated in strict con- 
— “W,” Box 84, PrinTERs’ 
NK. 








Salesmen 


28 to 40 years, whose earnings 
have been around $5,000 per 
year. Excellent opportunity to 
increase to $8,000 to $10,000. 


This is high grade advertising and 
sales counsellor work. Permanent 
position where repeat business is high. 
Good drawing account against liberal 
commission. Thorough training. Refer- 
ences necessary, Consistent, consciontious 
worker. Must be able to travel any 
territory in U. 8. Give details in 
first letter. ‘‘V,”’ Box 83, Printers’ Ink. 


lf — 


any independent advertising man can put us 
in touch with an occasional printing job or 
an account, we will be glad te pay him a 
regular commission. Direct-by-mail beekiet 
and catalog work only, wanted. Our piant 
with complete facilities and service depart- 
ment is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. Address “‘J.’’ Box 223, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Trade journal, gross ad- 
vertising of approximately $25,000 a 
year and net profit over $5,000; price 
$25,000, $10,000 of which must be cash, 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 


Reliable Printing Concern—with na- 
tional selling organization, desires paper 
specialties or syndicate material. Will 
buy outright or manufacture and sell on 
royalty basis. Address Box 867, P. I. 


WILL PAY CASH 


for modern up to date electrical Home 
study course—also shorthand secretarial 
course. Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 


Money to Invest in Small Print Plant 


I control a substantial volume of busi- 
ness with one of the leading direct-mail 
advertising concerns, the head of which 
I am closely related to. I am now con- 
nected with this concern. I am offered 
the opportunity of establishing my own 
plant, with definite assurance of volume 
work. I prefer, however, to obtain a 
partner—a practical printer. I will in- 
vest an equal amount of cash with such 
a man and we will start by equipping a 
small plant. Or—I would be interested 
in purchasing a half-interest in an estab- 
lished small plant that requires addi- 
tional business. Box 870, Printers’ Ink. 

















HELP WANTED 


Artist-Visualizer—wanted by advertis- 
ing agency; able to do first-class lettering 
rapidly, some illustration, make forceful 
newspaper ad layouts. State experience. 
Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Young man experienced in 
advertising routine, merchandising plans, 
preparation and scheduling of circular 
letters, compiling and maintaining of 
mailing lists, etc. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 








* ARTIST 

Experienced in retouching motion-picture 
stills for newspaper reproduction; 
and ink work and lettering. Intelligent 
buying of photo-engravings essential. Op- 
portunity to take charge of department 
and grow with it. Write full experience 
and salary. Box 874, Printers’ Ink. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PHOTOGRAPHER— 
Established dryplate studio needs an ex- 
perienced operator. Position is permanent. 
Will give contract and good salary to 
right man. e man we secure must be 
working at this kind of work now, either 
in charge or as assistant. Give full par- 
ticulars about yourself in first letter. No 
references will be checked until we com- 
municate with you. Box 892, P. I. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
Good salesmen, to sell an agency service 
to newspaper advertisers. Open and 
above board. No get-rich-quick or fiy- 
by-night scheme, but permanent position 
with responsible, well-established agency. 
Strictly commission basis. No expense or 
drawing accounts. Commissions payable 
immediately after sale. Satisfactory terri- 
torial arrangements. Write Box 865, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 


for rapidly-growing morning paper within 
short distance of New York. Must be a 
hard-working, aggressive business-getter 
who has had wide experience on a second 
or third paper. We require a man full 
of ideas and possessed of the ability 
to sell where ordinary salesmen fail. 
The man we seek must be able to write 
GOOD copy—and must keep the mer- 
chants interested with his knowledge of 
merchandising. A man with these quali- 
fications will land a good job if he can 
present the proof and references. Write 
Box 868 and include your phone number. 





SALESMEN—PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Men controlling substantial business, black 
and white and color process work; salary 
and commission. Knapp Engraving Co., 
Inc., 141 E. 25th St., New York City. 


Wanted—Buyer for book department, 
young woman who has experience as a 
buyer or assistant. Must be able to 
furnish first-class references. Apply in 
writing to 
Encianp Broruers, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


Upper New York State advertising agency 
has good opportunity for young man to 
take charge of production. The man de- 
sired should be familiar with production 
methods and detail and also qualified to 
do some copy writing. Give full details 
as to age, experience, qualifications and 
salary desired. Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 











A START IN ADVERTISING 


This is addressed to young college men 
who desire to make a start in a business 
that has an unlimited future—that of 
space-selling. The young men we engage 
will meet agency and other executives 
and will make many valuable contacts. 
They will represent the only A. B. C. 
paper in an important field, a publication 
that leads in circulation and prestige. 

_We are not looking for the so-called 
high-pressure expert, But for one or two 
young college men of good character, 
high ideals and pleasing personality, with 
some selling ability, perseverance and a 
determination to succeed. To such we 
offer a moderate salary with unlimited 
prospects. In writing, tell us all about 
yourself, your age, education, experi- 
ence, associations—in a word, your back- 
ground. All replies will be considered 
strictly confidential. Box 871, P. I. 
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SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY —for a 
man controlling house organs is offered 
by a printing company established 15 
years, completely equipped, including 
jinotype and bindery. Box 880, P. I. 
Artist for Layout Work in Large 
Chicago Advertising Agency 
Real opportunity for artist who can create 
pencil-on-tissue layouts. You will work 
a department of high repute, where 
the finest layout talent finds opportunity 
for complete expression. If you desire to 
develop your art ability along creative 
lines, this opening will appeal to you. 
Please tell us about yourself, your ex- 
perience, nationality, ambitions, age, 
salary desired, etc. Box 884, P. I. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ 





TESTE COLLECTIO 


LETTERS 


that get big results and hold 
customers. Not theory—just five 
unusual letters that have proved 
their power over and over. 


The Five Letters for $1.00 





STUART FEATURES SYNDICATE 
67 West 44th Street, New York! 
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LAYOUT-PRODUCTION MAN—A sea- 
soned production man with the flair for 
layout, now with a New York City 
agency, seeks a new connection. Seven 
years’ experience. Box 877, P. I. 


ARTIST : 
First-class figure man, capable of doing 
equally good lettering and all-around 
work, desires connection with reliable 
firm. Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


Creative Artist—Capable doing high- 
class layouts and finished work; seven 
years’ agercy and free-lance experience; 
desires connection with advertising 
agency or art service. Box 873, P. I 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Six years’ experience in Agency Produc- 
tion. Knows space buying and office 
management. Ideally adapted for medium- 
sized agency. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Writer — highly qualified; 
expert typographer, layout man, proof- 
reader. Catalogue, booklet and sales 
literature production, seeks connection 
with manufacturer or large printing es- 
tahlishment. Box 889, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising, Sales Promotion—10 yrs.’ 
exp. (industrial) direct mail, sales letters, 
trade paper. Sales analysis (market re- 
search, field survey, product analysis.) In- 
terested in testing a plan which employs 
radio as agency builder. Box 885, P: | 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST — Creative ability, all-around 
experience. Visualizing, lettering, de- 
signing, retouching, wants position. 
Married, now employed. References. 
Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 


Ambitious, young, creative artist with 
practical knowledge of Engraving, Print- 
ing, Type, etc., desires connection in ad- 
vertising department of growing firm. 
New York or out of town. Box 869, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Has Ideas for Tooth Paste, Beauty 
Products, Radio, College Year Book, etc. 
Visualizer, 713 Rural Ave., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


DO YOU NEED A NEW ENGLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE? 

Young editor of foremost Boston paper 
can handle New England publicity or act 
is New England correspondent on part- 
time salary basis. If there is a live 
proposition open there is a live man 
ivailable to fill it. Box 878, P. I. 


TWO YEARS IN FAR EAST 
Copy Writer—who can also prepare 
foreign advertising seeks position with 
gency or manufacturing firm. Three 
years newspaper experience, two years 
lvertising. Efficient in lay-out, produc- 
tion, copy, sales promotion, publicity. 
College graduate; age, 25. Box 879, P. I. 


N. ¥. or Eastern Space Salesman 
Available September First 
Successful record over 9 years includes 
+ years agency—4 years manufacturer’s 
ulvertising manager and the past year 
ling space. ant one large publica- 
tion or two smaller ones of calibre 
which can be built up. Age 27, married. 

Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 























Capable University Graduate — with 
technical industrial trade paper, direct 
mail and sales promotion experience de- 
sires wider opportunity with progressive 
Chicago firm. Salary not important. 
Samples of work submitted. Box 893, P. I. 


For Adv. Dept. or Small Agency 
S UCCESSFUL all-round man. Creative. 

Young. Steady. Layouts, copy, ty- 
pography, mechanical production. 4-A, 
advertising department and printing ex- 
perience. Know direct-mail, periodical ad- 
vertising, house-organs, lettering. Mar- 
ried. College trained. Box 881, P. I. 


My own efforts produced $350,000 
sales increase in one year 
Young Sales Executive open for connec- 
tion. Thoroughly experienced in train- 
ing salesmen; systematic sales promotion, 

sales management and advertising. 
I produce results. 
Address Box 895, care of Printers’ Ink. 


—VISUALIZER— 
3% years with 4-A Agency. Also buy- 
ing art work and engravings. 5 years 
with printing concern specialist in direct 
by mail advertising. 3 years printing 
and engraving company as artist. Gentile 
—Protestant—Married. Age 34 years. 
Present employer will tell you the story. 

Available September First 

Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 


N. E. Advertising Representative 
with over 12 years’ experience in this 
territory (4 years with Class and Trade 
Magazines and past 8 years selling spe- 
cialties, metal signs, window displays 
and merchandising services) is seeking 
new connection with greater opportuni- 
ties in this field. Now empléyed, but can 
change at short notice. Box 894, P. I. 
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nt eee 
impressing prospects everywhere. 


Make it Strong 


When the men know the plan, they can build 
as strongly as you wish. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind will present 
your own ideas on sales and service in a way that 
will help the men build a permanent business. 
Twelve years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales education and instruction. 

Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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‘NOW FIRST 
in 21 out of 30 


classifications! 


F the thirty display classifications listed 
by the Advertising Record Co., the 
Tribune during the first six months of 1928 
led all Chicago newspapers in twenty-one — 
seven times as many “firsts” as the second 


newspaper. 


During this period, the Tribune printed 34.8% 
of the lineage carried by all the Chicago news- 
papers. This is over 44% more than the second 
newspaper carried, and 50% more than the 


third paper. 


Considered from any angle, one newspaper is 
“Supreme in Chicago”——and that newspaper 
is the 


Chicage Tribune 


¢ 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








*One more “first” added since the statement for the first quarter of 1928. 





